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FOREWORD 


This exhibition and catalogue were conceived as both 
a celebration and a tribute. Together, they pay tribute 
to William Andrews Clark who, in 1925, bequeathed 
a major portion of his collection to the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. They also celebrate the 50th Anniver¬ 
sary of the installation of that collection in the Gallery 
in 1928. Only a selection of the almost eight hundred 
objects willed to the Corcoran by Senator Clark are on 
view. The collection contains laces, rugs, tapestries, 
stained glass, ceramics and furniture as well as an¬ 
tiquities, paintings, drawings and sculpture. Its di¬ 
versity not only reflects the Senator’s catholic tastes 
but the tastes of an era which saw the formation of 
many great private collections in America. 

Composed of works ranging in date from the eighth 
century B.C.to the early twentieth century, the collec¬ 
tion complemented the Corcoran’s significant hold¬ 
ings in the fields of American and contemporary 
European art. At a time when there was no National 
Gallery, Senator Clark’s sizeable collection of out¬ 
standing works by European masters added im¬ 
measurably to the artistic resources of the city. The 
Clark collection continues to attract and delight the 
casual visitor and knowing scholar. 

The exhibition and the catalogue are a tribute to 
the role that the Senator and his descendants have 
played in the encouragement of American art and the 
development of the Corcoran into a cultural institu¬ 
tion of national importance. This role began long 
before the Senator’s bequest and the contribution of a 
wing by the following four members of the Clark 
family in order to house his collection: the Senator’s 
wife, Mrs. Anna E. Clark; and his three daughters, 
Mrs. Mary de Brabant, Mrs. Katherine Morris, and 
Miss Hugette Clark. As his great-grandson, Lewis 
Hall, relates in the introduction of this catalogue, the 
Senator’s association with the Corcoran extends back 
to his days in Washington as the freshman senator 
from the State of Montana, whose history is entwined 
with Clark’s personal success story. Starting in 1902, 
Clark occasionally arranged to exhibit parts of his 


collection at the Corcoran Gallery. He generously 
supported the Corcoran’s Biennial Exhibition of Contem¬ 
porary Oil Paintings from its inception in 1907. The 
Biennial, which continues to be an essential activity in 
the Corcoran’s commitment to contemporary art, is 
still partially financed by trusts established by 
Senator Clark and his wife. Moreover, the funds gen¬ 
erated by these trusts have facilitated the purchase of 
historically important and contemporary American 
art works. Thus, the generosity of the Senator and his 
family has made a lasting contribution to the present, 
on-going programs of the Gallery and the growth of its 
collection. 

When this exhibition was conceived, it was decided 
that there should be a record of the celebration. While 
the catalogue does, indeed, mark the 50th Anniver¬ 
sary of the opening of the Clark wing, it is not a 
catalogue in the traditional sense of listing all of the 
works on display or all of the objects in the collection. 
Parts of the collection have been discussed at various 
times in The Corcoran Gallery of Art Bulletin , and A 
Handbook of Dutch and Flemish Paintings was published 
in 1955. In addition, a list of the entire Clark bequest 
was printed shortly after the art works were installed. 
Although this list is currently out of print and needs to 
be up-dated in light of modern scholarship, it was felt 
that the Clark collection could best be honored at this 
point in time through a series of essays by scholars, 
who would focus on aspects of the collection or ex¬ 
plore in depth one work or artist. A biography of the 
Senator and a paper on the extension built to house 
the collection provide the historical background for 
the essays on the art itself. 

It is hoped that the essays contained in this publica¬ 
tion will not only shed new light on some familiar 
objects, but will encourage this generation of scholars 
and gallery visitors to look again at the legacy of 
Senator Clark, to view the objects on display not only 
as individual works of high aesthetic quality, but also 
collectively as a reflection of the tastes of one man and 
his time. Edward J. Nygren 
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INTRODUCTION 


The struggle in the late nineteenth century of the 
mining barons of Butte, Montana, for economic and 
political power in that state has come down in history 
as “The War of the Copper Kings.” The three princi¬ 
pal participants on that lively stage were Marcus 
Daly, William Andrews Clark, and Frederick Au¬ 
gustus Heinze. Each of these men became a mil¬ 
lionaire from mining and smelting copper ore, which, 
by the sweat and toil of rough Cornish and Irish 
miners, was extracted deep from the great mound that 
Daly had once called “the richest hill on earth.” 1 

What these men, particularly Clark and Daly, did 
with the money they earned through their extensive 
business enterprises is of considerable interest. Daly, 
having a predilection for race horses, built up a nota¬ 
ble racing stable. Clark, on the other hand, became a 
passionate lover of art. He purchased paintings and 
drawings and formed a sizeable collection in many 
areas. 

It is fitting, therefore, on the 50th Anniversary of 
the inauguration of Clark’s collection at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art that an outline of his life, the story of the 
creation of his collection, and his relationship with the 
Corcoran be presented since his bequest became one 
of the cornerstones of this noted American museum. 

* * * 

William Andrews Clark was of Scotch-Irish and 
French Huguenot ancestry. The son of John and 
Mary (Andrews) Clark, he was born near Con- 
nellsville, Fayette County, in Southwestern Pennsyl¬ 
vania, on January 8, 1839. His grandparents, hard 
working and frugal, had settled in Pennsylvania 
shortly after the end of the American Revolution. 
Young Clark was educated in the schools of Con- 
nellsville and at the Laurel Hill Academy. In 1856, 
his parents moved to Van Buren County in Iowa 
where his father bought land. William helped his 
father by working on the farm. He continued his 
education at Birmingham, Iowa, and at Iowa Wes¬ 


leyan University, where he studied some law. From 
1859 to !86 o, he taught in the public schools of Pettis 
and Cooper Counties in Missouri. 

In 1862, at the age of twenty-three, Clark set off for 
Colorado, where he began to acquire the mining ex¬ 
perience and knowledge that served him throughout 
his life. 2 He first worked in a quartz mine (Bob Tail 
Hill) near Central City from which it was hoped that 
gold could be extracted. Later in his life Clark re¬ 
minisced: “I was working there at $2.50 and $3.00 
per day. With three others I helped sink a shaft with a 
windlass, to a depth of 300 feet. ... ” 3 A miner, who 
had just come from the Grasshopper diggings near 
what is now Bannack, Montana, told Clark of the rich 
gold discoveries there. Clark made up his mind to go. 
He told his companions about the finds. In his re¬ 
miniscences, he noted “... all of us were imbued with 
the same ambition, to endeavor to better our condi¬ 
tion in the world if possible.” 4 

With three other men, Clark went to Denver, some 
forty miles away, to prepare for the trip. They bought 
oxen, a wagon, mining supplies, and other provisions 
and started off in May 1863. At Fort Bridger, they 
joined a wagon train for protection, because, only a 
short time before, Shoshone Indians had killed a 
number of immigrants. About sixty days later, Clark 
arrived at Bannack. On the same day, he and Lloyd 
Selby, one of the men who had come with him, set off 
“... to join a stampede to a new district on Horse 
Prairie Creek.” 5 The two men worked their claim 
during the summer of 1863. 

In a revealing statement, Clark told how he passed 
his time on the Sabbath when he was not mining: 

I usually spent Sundays sauntering in the hills or mountains, 
looking for gold bearing quartz ledges, of which there were very few 
indications, frequently taking a book with me to amuse myself while 
reposing on some grassy plat [sic] under the shade of the majestic pine 
trees. My library consisted of three books, which I had brought along 
from Colorado and previously from the States, comprising “Poems of 
Robert Burns, ” Hitchcock’s “Elements of Geology, ” and “Parsons on 
Contractsone the the text books I had used when studying law at 
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Mount Pleasant, Iowa,.. .one of which I usually took with me on 
these Sunday saunterings . 6 

Certainly Clark’s choice of books indicates a very 
practical young man. Two of the volumes could assist 
him in furthering his ambition and the third, if unex¬ 
purgated, could provide him with some lusty reading 
diversion. It is noteworthy that he doesn’t mention 
owning a Bible. 

In October, Clark and his partner closed down 
their mine operation for the winter. After they paid 
their debts for lumber and other supplies, they still 
had, as Clark put it .. several thousand dollars each 
in gold dust left.” 7 Although Clark planned to spend 
the winter in Bannack, he thought that he and his 
partner should each buy a wagon and team, and go to 
Salt Lake City to “ ... take a look at the Mormons, 
concerning whom we had heard many interesting 
stories, and to buy something appropriate to the min¬ 
ing camp, which we might bring back, and thereby 
make expenses and possibly something more.” 8 By 
November 1863, he and his companions reached Salt 
Lake City after a journey of approximately twelve 
days. They heard the noted Mormon leader Brigham 
Young preach in the Tabernacle and .. were struck 
with the force of his mentality.” 9 Upon returning to 
Bannack, Clark remarked in his recollections, 

We proceeded in due course to dispose of our merchandise at very 
good profits. I had taken the risk of shipping quite a lot of eggs, well 
knowing they would freeze, yet they were admirably adapted for the 
making of “Tom and Jerry,” which was a favorite beverage in 
Bannack, and I disposed of them at a price of #3.00 per dozen . 10 

When spring came in 1865, Clark returned to his 
mine. After working it at a profit for several months, 
he sold it, and now .. his pick-and-shovel days were 
at an end.” 11 

Successful as he had been, Clark, as a result of his 
trip to Salt Lake City, saw that he could realize higher 
profits by bringing goods and services to satisfy the 
miners’ needs than by mining. Because of the isolated 
location of the mining camps and the difficulty in 


reaching them, the price of merchandise was very 
high. As the camps grew into towns, the demand for 
goods increased proportionally. Clark, with funds in 
his pockets, was ready to take the initiative. In the 
spring of 1869, in partnership with Robert W. Don¬ 
nell, he opened a wholesale goods and banking busi¬ 
ness in Deer Lodge and later in Butte. His business 
became very active and successful. 

There also were changes in Clark’s personal life. 
Travelling East to the town of his birth, he renewed his 
acquaintance with a childhood schoolmate, Kate 
Stauffer, of German extraction. They were married in 
March 1869, and Clark brought his bride West. Their 
first home was to be Helena; later, they moved to Deer 
Lodge. By this time Montana had become a Territory 
(1864). It did not become a state until 1889. 12 

Butte first gained prominence in 1864 as a gold 
camp. However, the amount of gold found there never 
reached expectations, and the camp began to decline. 
Then, in the early 1870s, Butte became a silver camp. 
But it attained its peak as a copper town. During its 
silver and copper stages the destiny and fortunes of 
Butte and those of William A. Clark came to be 
intertwined. 

In the summer of 1872, Clark visited Butte. 
Glasscock, a writer on this period, gives a brief, but 
revealing, appraisal of him at this time: “... at the age 
of thirty-three, [Clark had] risen to the position of the 
leading banker, merchant and capitalist in the Terri¬ 
tory of Montana_” 13 Capital was needed to get the 

silver ore from deep under. Sensing that there was a 
future here, he bought up “... options on a controlling 
interest in four [mine] claims — the Colusa, Original, 
Mountain Chief and Gambetta.” 14 Interested in 
furthering his mineralogical and mining knowledge, 
he went to New York City in the winter of 1872-1873, 
where he enrolled in the Columbia University School 
of Mines. He brought with him specimen rocks to be 
studied and analyzed. With a view to the future, he 
wanted to see if the mines, from which the samples 
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fig. 2. The Clark House in Deer Lodge, Montana, c. 1876. 


came, could be profitably worked. Upon his return to 
Butte, Clark .. secured his controlling interest 
.. .” 15 in the above-mentioned mines. 

By 1876, Marcus Daly, who was also destined to 
become a copper king, was in Butte. Daly had worked 
for years in the Comstock silver diggings of Nevada. 
He had been hired by the Walker Brothers, bankers of 
Salt Lake City, to assess the possibilities of the Alice 
mine in Butte. Liking what he saw, he took an option 
on the mine.Clark, also, wished to place an option on it. 

The genesis of the Clark-Daly feud, which involved 
copper interests and politics, has been disputed for 
years. There are many books and articles on the 
subject. 16 Suffice it to say that bitter antipathy and 
hatred broke out between these two very ambitious 
men. 

The Anaconda mine, which came to be controlled 
by Daly and his associates (the Hearst group), was 
first opened as a silver mine. The silver ore was soon 
depleted and Daly closed it down. He later opened the 
Anaconda as a tremendously profitable copper mine, 


and in 1883 he started a smelter to process the ore in 
the town of Anaconda, about twenty-five miles from 
Butte. Copper was then just beginning to be impor¬ 
tant to world technology. K. Ross Toole, a Mon tan ta 
historian, has written: 

In the early [eighteen] eighties technical journals began to carry 
reports of the superiority of copper for wire, overhead telegraph lines , 
and roofing. At precisely this time the new electrical industry was 
emerging. The lamps and candles of the cities gave way to electric 
lighting systems , and the electric motor was suddenly removed from the 
scientist's laboratory and put to work on a commercial basis. 17 

Clark, too, had his copper mines and smelter. In 
time, he expanded his business holdings, not only in 
Montana, but throughout the West, and in the East as 
well. He owned The Butte Miner , a daily newspaper. He 
built the first water works system in Butte and estab¬ 
lished the Butte trolley system. The most profitable of 
all his mines was in Jerome, Arizona, an enterprise 
known as the United Verde Copper Company. A few 
miles from Jerome, he built a smelter where the metal 
was extracted. The town established here was called 
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fig. 3. The Clark House in Butte, Montana, 1888. 



fig. 4. William Andrews Clark in the Living Room of his 
House in Butte, c. 1890. 


Clarkdale. He also had extensive investments in the 
railroads. With the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
he built a rail line from San Pedro Harbor and Los 
Angeles to Salt Lake City. Clark was also the principal 
owner of the Waclark Wire Works at Elizabethport, 
New Jersey. 

Clark’s various business enterprises indicate the 


extent of his energy and the scope of his financial 
dealings; but these enterprises represent only a frac¬ 
tion of his many interests. Glasscock, in his book, The 
War of the Copper Kings , provides a fascinating com¬ 
parison of Daly and Clark: 

Daly was rough, genial, unassuming, generous, popular. ... 
William A. Clark, in contrast, was dapper, immaculate, polished, 
polite, inscrutable, a character almost unique among the rough dia¬ 
monds of the American frontier which had bred and trained him. 18 

There is a family story which may indicate certain 
traits of Clark’s character. Once, upon arriving in 
Butte, one of Clark’s sons took a taxi. At the end of the 
trip, he gave the driver a very large tip. Some time 
later, the senior Clark, using the same taxi, gave its 
driver a very modest gratuity. Asked why he had given 
such a small amount, while his son gave one that was 
considerably larger, Clark is reported to have replied, 
“I didn’t have a wealthy father.” 

Among Clark’s many activities was philanthropy. 
He built a home for orphans in Butte, and outside of 
the city a park called Columbia Gardens, where min¬ 
ers and their families would often go to relax and to 
enjoy its pleasures. In Los Angeles, Clark built a 
home for working girls. 19 His most important be¬ 
nefaction, however, was the bequest of his collection of 
art to the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, D.C. 

Clark’s interest in politics grew side by side with his 
improved financial status. He was greatly pleased to 
be chosen as the official speaker from Montana at the 
Centennial Exposition, held in Philadelphia. 
Glasscock wrote that “Political ambition had been 
stimulated by his election to the chairmanship of the 
territory’s first constitutional convention at Helena in 
1884.” 20 

When Clark was defeated in 1888 in his first cam¬ 
paign for political office — to become Montana’s ter¬ 
ritorial representative—he had bitter feelings. He ran 
on the Democratic ticket. According to one view this 
is what ignited the enmity between Clark and Daly. It 
was subsequently learned that Daly, who was also a 
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Democrat, the Anaconda forces, and the Northern 
Pacific Railroad supported the Republican candidate, 
Thomas H. Carter, who, they thought, might exert 
influence in Washington, if the Republicans came to 
power in the national election. Their reason for want¬ 
ing leverage was that the mining industry needed 
lumber for construction in the mines and fuel in the 
smelters. They had been involved in the indiscrimi¬ 
nate cutting of timber on the public domain. They 
hoped that if a Republican senator were sent to Wash¬ 
ington, the civil and criminal indictments, already 
under way against them, would be dropped. Thus, 
Clark, according to these views, would be no help and 
had to be defeated. 21 

In 1889, Montana became a state and Clark ran for 
the Senate of the United States. He was defeated by 
Wilbur F. Sanders. Clark, however, won the fight to 
have Helena selected as the site of the state capital 
over Anaconda, which Daly had preferred. In 1893, 
Clark’s wife died. During the same year, he lost the 
Senate race for a second time, on this occasion to the 
Republican, Lee Mantle. 

At this period, United States Senators were elected 
by the state legislatures rather than by popular vote. 
In 1889, Clark tried to ensure the election of state 
legislators, who, in turn, would elect him to the U.S. 
Senate the following year. This time he won the elec¬ 
tion to the Senate amid cries from the Daly press (The 
Anaconda Standard) of political bribery. A committee of 
the U.S. Senate investigated and heard testimony on 
Clark’s election for a period of three months. The 
committee decided that, because of bribery, Clark’s 
election to the Senate was “‘null and void.’” 22 Clark 
resigned before the Senate could declare the seat vac¬ 
ant. It was about this time that Standard Oil bought 
from Daly his interest in the Anaconda Company. 
Standard Oil organized the Amalgamated Copper 
Company as a holding company to take control of 
Anaconda. 

In the fall of 1900, Clark once more started a 


campaign to become his state legislature’s choice for 
the U.S. Senate. Daly, his rival, died in New York in 
November, 1900, and on January 16, 1901, the Mon¬ 
tana legislature elected Clark to the Senate. “Wise in 
his experience of two years earlier, Clark’s supporters 
for the senatorship fought the final battle in caucus 
instead of upon the floor of the joint assembly.” 23 
Clark felt that he had been “vindicated.” On May 25 
of the same year, he married his second wife, Anna E. 
La Chapelle. After his election, he sold his property in 
Butte to the Amalgamated Copper Company. 

Clark had finally attained his goal of high political 
office. Unquestionably, he was a tremendously am¬ 
bitious man. Having been defeated in a number of 
elections, he understood the forces working against 
him (Daly, Anaconda, and Standard Oil). This pro¬ 
duced in him an increased drive to win, which, in 
turn, led him to act in a manner that brought forth the 
senatorial investigation. His opponents were not con¬ 
spicuously honest men. As for Clark, he learned how 
to maneuver in order to be elected. Despite his politi¬ 
cal maneuverings, Clark was nevertheless noted for 
his personal and business honesty. Glasscock has 
stated that, despite everything, “ ... not one of the 
thousands of depositors in Clark’s bank questioned 
the safety or the wise and honest management of their 
funds.” 24 

Clark served only one term in the Senate. When his 
term of office expired, he returned to New York, where 
his new house on Fifth Avenue was being built. In 
New York, he concentrated his energy once more on 
his business activities and on collecting works of art. 
* * * 

Just as William A. Clark received considerable satis¬ 
faction from building a business and mining empire, 
he likewise took infinite pleasure in forming a collec¬ 
tion of art. He acquired objects in many fields: paint¬ 
ings, sculpture, and drawings; carpets, tapestries, and 
lace; and antiquities, ceramics, and stained glass. 
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Probably he liked his paintings best; at least, this is 
the impression one has after reading his corre¬ 
spondence with the directors of the Corcoran Gallery. 
His painting collection included Old Masters and 
some contemporary pictures, but was strongest in the 
French and Dutch schools. There were also small 
groups of English and American paintings. Although 
the authenticity of some of the works in his collection 
has been questioned and several reattributed by 
scholars, it must be remembered that other collections 
formed at the same time have experienced similar 
fates. 

Unlike a number of his contemporaries, Clark did 
not rely on a single principal source for his art. In¬ 
stead, he purchased works from a number of dealers. 
Among the better known are: M. Knoedler & Co. 
(London, Paris and New York); Duveen Brothers 
(London); Jacques Seligman (Paris and New York); 
Glaenzer & Co., (New York); and Durand-Ruel 
(Paris and New York). He also made purchases from: 
M. Lowengard, Boussod Valadon & Co., John Levy 
Galleries, Leon Michel Levy, and Le Comte de Beri 
(all in Paris); V.G. Fischer Art Co. (Washington, 
D.C.); Dowdeswell & Dowdeswell (London); and 
Alfred Chartan (New York). In 1906 and 1907, from 
the Sir George Donaldson Collection in London, 
Clark bought a number of paintings and Old Master 
drawings. His earliest known purchase, made in 1884 , 
was Bierstadt’s Deer Woods near Lake Oneida. Bought 
from the artist, it was one of the works sold in the 
estate auction after Clark’s death. 

Clark also frequented the auction rooms. He 
bought heavily at the William H. Steward sale in New 
York (1898). In 1913, he purchased one of his many 
Corots from the M.C.D. Borden sale in New York; 
and, in the same year, his bid won Blakelock’s Moon¬ 
light at the sale in New York of the William T. Evans 
Collection. 

From time to time Clark bought^ masse . From the 
Raphael Collin Collection of antiquities, he bought 


almost two hundred objects, mostly Greek and Ro¬ 
man. Collin had put together the collection between 
1890 and 1910 with the assistance of experts from the 
Louvre. Clark acquired over one hundred pieces of 
maiolica and faience from the Hanaure Estate (Ber¬ 
lin) and from M. Garet (Paris). He procured nearly 
four dozen pieces of Delft faience from a collection in 
Holland in 1905 . There is no indication, however, of 
the provenance for the many pieces of Palissy ware 
and lead-glazed sculptures in his collection. The 
largest group of rugs came from Vitall Benguiat; other 
sources were the collections of the Duke Don Gaetano 
de Braganza, Italy, and Brayton Ives, New York 
(1915). In 1900, he acquired from M. Lowengard, 
Paris, a series of three Beauvais tapestries after de¬ 
signs of Boucher. 25 

According to his daughter, Katherine Clark, who 
became Mrs. Lewis R. Morris, Clark developed his 
vital interest for art in New York City. She noted that 
“...he collected everything himself. He never called 
upon others to aid him... .” 26 However, another 
source states that “.. .George Gray Barnard, sculptor, 
[was] a close friend of Mr. Clark for years and a 
frequent art adviser.” 27 It seems reasonable to assume 
that, over the years and particularly in his early days 
of collecting, he must have had some advice, however 
informal. In any event, Clark did have an indepen¬ 
dent mind. He bought what he wanted and what he 
liked. This fact is clearly revealed in a long series of 
letters, extending from January through March, 
1919, between him and C. Powell Minnigerode, Di¬ 
rector of the Corcoran Gallery. The senator told Min¬ 
nigerode that he wanted to buy a painting of an 
interior scene by the American artist Edmund C. 
Tarbell. Minnegerode suggested that Clark see the 
painting, Mary and the Venus , which was currently 
being exhibited at the Corcoran. The picture 
portrayed the artist’s attractive daughter and the 
statue of Venus. Tarbell apparently intended to show 
a contrast between living and static beauty. Min- 
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nigerode felt that in composition, color, and tone this 
was one of the artist’s finest works. When the exhibi¬ 
tion was over, the painting was sent to Clark’s home in 
New York for him to see. He liked it, or at least said he 
did, but that he did not want to buy it, as he was still 
hoping to buy one of Tarbell’s interior scenes. In a 
letter of March 20, 1919, the Corcoran’s director 
replied: 

You are undoubtedly taking the wisest course in not purchasing a 
picture which does not happen to be the type of work you want. It is 
true that you expressed a preference for one of his interiors, and if I 
should in thefuturefind one that might please you, I will be glad to let 
you know. The moral is: “when a man wishes to buy a horse, it is 
useless to offer him a cow”-but the picture “Mary and the Venus” had 
so many fine qualities that I simply wanted you to see it, anyway . 28 

From a study of Clark’s correspondence, it emerges 
that he very much enjoyed going to art exhibitions to 
sharpen his eye and refine his critical faculties. In a 
letter of February 18, 1914, to Frederick McGuire, 
Director of the Corcoran prior to Minnigerode, Clark 
wrote that he had visited the first exhibition of the 
Morgan Collection at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, adding: “There were some wonderfully fine 
things in the way of objects of art, antiquities, etc. The 
pictures with a few exceptions are not so very attrac¬ 
tive.” 29 Attending art exhibitions encouraged Clark 
to put his paintings on loan. He lent his paintings 
before as well as after his home in New York was 
completed. In 1917 and 1920, he exhibited some of 
them at the Lotos Club in New York. 

A revealing appraisal of Clark and his collecting 
methods occurs in a letter dated January 22, 1907, 
from the lawyer Frederick S. Wait, an art collector 
and an authority on antiquities, who was a trustee of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, to Edward Robin¬ 
son, Director of that institution: 

He [Clark] comes to town every Friday. Burroughs [Bryson Bur¬ 
roughs, the acting curator of the Metropolitan Museum at the time] 
tells me he [Clark] has “gold bricks” in his collection - He prides 
himself on his skill in bar gaining for pictures and I suppose getsfooled 
—But he has some very fine things _ 30 


In matters of taste in paintings, Clark collected, as 
did so many of his contemporaries, pictures of the 
Barbizon School. The vogue in America for artists like 
Diaz de la Pena, Corot, Millet, and others of this 
group started in the 1880s when the American 
painter William Morris Hunt gave them his seal of 
approval. But by 1900, Clark had begun to collect the 
Old Masters. That year, he purchased from Baron 
Michel Ephrussi Steen’s The Music Lesson. By 1902, 
when he purchased so heavily from the Gottfried von 
Preyer Collection (Vienna), he was a dedicated collec¬ 
tor of the earlier Masters. 

Two interrelated questions arise concerning Clark’s 
collecting habits. Was the collection formed according 
to some preconceived plan; and, did Clark have a 
sense of historical continuity? Regarding the former 
question, it is difficult to detect an overriding plan 
behind his purchases, although William G. Constable 
believed Clark’s collection to be “ ... more systemati¬ 
cally planned than the Taft Collection ....” 31 With 
reference to the question of historical continuity, 
scholars are not in agreement. When the collection 
was first inaugurated at the Corcoran in 1928, one 
critic wrote: “Obviously, it is not a teaching collection, 
save incidentally; there is no sequence, there is no 
historical significance. An esthetic rather than an 
educational feast . ...” 32 By contrast, Constable felt 
that “some notion of historical continuity was evi¬ 
dently in the Senator’s mind” 33 in regard to the collec¬ 
tion as a whole since it contains works ranging from 
antiquities through nineteenth-century paintings. He 
also observed that, in the choice of paintings, con¬ 
tinuity could similarly be seen. 

This, then, was the collection that Clark was eager 
to put in his new mansion, located at 962 Fifth Av¬ 
enue, on the northeast corner of 77th Street, facing 
Central Park, in New York. It was being built specifi¬ 
cally to house all the objects that he had collected. 
Before moving from New York to Washington, D.C., 
to serve his term in the Senate, he had, however, kept a 
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fig. 5. The Clark House on Fifth Avenue and 77th Street, 
New York City, after 1911. 


fig. 6 . Entrance Hall and Gallery in Clark’s New York House, 
after 1911. 



flat at the Lisbon Apartments at 175 West 58th 
Street, which he maintained during his Washington 
years and to which he returned when his term of office 
expired. In 1895, Clark bought land and engaged the 
French architect Henri Deglane, who had designed 
the Grand Palais in Paris, to draw up the plans. The 
firm of Lord, Hewlett & Hull was to carry out his 
designs. However, Clark saw from the plans that the 
gallery, that was to house his collection, was too small, 
and he therefore purchased some adjacent property. 
The new plans were drawn up by the above men¬ 
tioned firm. 34 

Because Clark was dissatisfied with the speed at 
which the house was being constructed, as well as the 
cost of the granite and bronze with which the building 
was to be embellished, he bought a granite quarry in 
Maine and a bronze foundry in New York City, so that 
he could control his own source of supply, decrease 
costs of materials, and expedite construction of his 
home. When it was completed, there was a Turkish 
bath in the basement of the house. There was also a 
stage, built on a hydraulic lift, which could be raised 
and lowered, in addition to dressing rooms and a 
place to store the scenery. The stage was located in the 
largest of the galleries, and when there were no per¬ 
formances, the walls were lined with pictures. The 
stage was installed at the behest of one of Clark’s 
daughters, Mary Clark Culver, who enjoyed amateur 
theatricals. However, it was reportedly removed along 
with all related equipment at the request of the 
Senator’s new wife before the house was occupied. 35 

Containing about one-hundred and thirty rooms, 
of which about thirty or so were for the use of the 
servants, the mansion cost an estimated five million 
dollars to build. It is conceivable, however, that the 
cost was closer to seven million. 36 Deriding its preten¬ 
tiousness, critics called the house “Clark’s folly.” For 
all of this, Frank Weitenkampf, who was for many 
years the Curator of Prints at the New York Public 
Library, warmly described a visit there: 
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fig. 7. Gallery in Clark’s New York House, after 1911. 


. ..in that outwardly bulging house there was a spacious art gallery 
with many good paintings, which was at times opened to an invited 
public , whose examination of the pictures was accompanied by sub¬ 
dued organ music that seemed to pervade the place. On such occasions 
there was pretty regularly a little confab with the Senator about an 
artist whom both liked very much —Chardin . 31 

Not many years after Weitenkampf’s visit, the 
house was no longer standing. After a short bout of 
pneumonia, Clark, at the age of 86, died there on 
March 2, 1925. Within two years, his home was 
demolished. 38 The vast collection of art contained in 
the house had been designated, under the terms of his 
will, to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 
Should this institution decide that it was unable to 
accept it, the collection would go, instead, to the 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington. 

* * * 

The fact that the Corcoran was Senator Clark’s alter¬ 


nate choice as recipient of his collection is not in the 
least surprising. For many years, he had enjoyed a 
close relationship with the Gallery. When Clark was 
elected to the Senate and came to live in Washington, 
he first stayed near the site of the Gallery at the 
Arlington Hotel (Vermont Avenue, corner of H 
Street, N.W.). By December 1901, he had moved to 
1915 Massachussetts Avenue, N.W., where he re¬ 
mained until he returned to New York. 39 Clark’s first 
official contact with the Corcoran, as shown in the 
Archives, occurred when he placed The Trial of Queen 
Katharine by Edwin Austin Abbey on exhibit in the 
Gallery on February 14, 1902. 40 In an agreement 
signed by Clark on February 27, 1905, he assents 
... in placing twenty-seven (27) pictures on exhibition 

_” 41 On February 9,1906, an exhibition of fifty-six 

of Clark’s paintings went on view in one of the Gallery 
rooms. A small catalogue listing the works was 
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printed for the occasion. Clark kept adding more 
pictures to those already on exhibition, and, in 1908, 
his series of four Gobelin tapestries was also shown. 
Perhaps one reason he put works from his collection 
on loan at the Corcoran was that his house in New 
York was in the process of being built, and the Gallery 
could act as a good temporary repository. Moreover, 
the works would be on view. They remained at the 
Corcoran for several years. On January 16, 1911, 
they were removed from the Gallery and sent to New 
York for installation in his home. 

Clark also began to provide prize money for the 
Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary American Oil 
Paintings which was first held at the Corcoran in 
1907. That year, he donated $1,000 for the first prize. 
When the Exhibition opened, President and Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt were among the many guests 
present. Beginning in 1908, Clark contributed $5,000 
for the four prizes awarded at the Biennial Exhibition. 
He was greatly interested in these exhibitions and 
eagerly looked forward to receiving a scrapbook con¬ 
taining articles and reviews, which the Director of the 
Gallery would put together and send to him when the 
exhibitions were over. Even though Clark had only a 
few American paintings in his collection, he felt 
strongly about supporting American art, as evidenced 
in a letter of December 10, 1914, that he wrote to 
Charles C. Glover, President of the Corcoran’s Board 
of Trustees: 

I note the distribution of the prizes, and I hope that the fortunate 
persons who received them will be not only highly pleased, but benefited 
as well. I have no doubt these prizes do give considerable stimulus, and 
if it result in the advancement of art in the United States it certainly is 
a source of great satisfaction to me. 42 

Clark became involved with many other aspects of 
the Corcoran. In 1914, he had been elected to the 
Corcoran’s Board of Trustees, replacing Thomas 
Nelson Page, who resigned to accept a post as Ameri¬ 
can Ambassador to Italy. Clark served on the Board 
until his death. Although he rarely, if ever, attended a 


meeting, largely because of his business activities and 
commitments throughout the country, he remained in 
frequent contact with the Director of the Gallery or 
the President of the Board. In 1918, Clark also con¬ 
tributed funds towards the Corcoran’s purchase of 
Theodore Robinson’s The Layette. Three years later, in 
1921, he gave the Gallery $100,000, the interest from 
which would be used to pay for “THE WILLIAM A. 
CLARK PRIZE AWARDS” at the Biennial Exhibi¬ 
tion of Contemporary American Oil Paintings. Fur¬ 
thermore, interest above and beyond the $5,000 
needed for the prizes, would be used towards the 
purchases of “ ... works of art by American artists for 
the permanent collection of the Gallery.... ” 43 This 
was a real stimulus to American art, as numerous 
works over the years were purchased with these funds. 
One of the first paintings to be bought was Landscape 
with Figures by Maurice B. Prendergast. 

Under the terms of Clark’s will, the bulk of his 
collection was left to the Metropolitan Museum. The 
bequest included all the paintings by Cazin, Corot, 
and Monticelli; Abbey’s Trial of Queen Katharine ; a 
choice of 125 paintings, drawings, and watercolors 
from the rest of the collection; maiolica, Delft, Palissy 
ware; antiquities and statuary; tapestries and lace; 
and a choice of 35 Near Eastern carpets. The Louis 
XVI salon with all its contents, except for the modern 
lace curtains, was also bequeathed as well as some 
antique furniture. The paintings, drawings, and 
watercolors not chosen, as well as the furniture, rugs, 
and remaining contents of his Fifth Avenue home not 
specifically left to the Metropolitan, were then to be 
sold at public auction. 44 

Why was the bequest made to the Metropolitan 
first, and only secondly to the Corcoran? The answer 
is probably that he lived in New York for many years; 
and it was there that he developed his strong taste for 
art and did so much of his collecting. Restrictive 
clauses placed in the will, however, created problems 
for the Metropolitan’s acceptance of the collection. 
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The Metropolitan had to “ ... provide, appropriate 
and suitably maintain a well lighted gallery or gal¬ 
leries for the exclusive occupancy and exhibition of 

said... [collection]-” 45 Considering the matter, the 

Trustees of the Metropolitan decided that, 

For the Museum to accept this gift, valuable and important as it is, 
under such conditions would preventfor all time the inclusion of these 
objects with other like exhibits of the Museum and would prevent the 
collections of the Museum from being classified and displayed as a 


balanced whole. It is only by such a scientific arrangement that the 
historical development of art and the relation of different countries and 
different races to the development of art can be properly illustrated, 46 

The Trustees also commented on the Museum’s 
own limitations in wall space. They realized that 
continual exhibition of many works by a few artists 
would prevent the exhibition of paintings by many 
others. They further noted that the will made “ ... no 
provisionfor the cost of erecting new galleries... .” 47 In 
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the end, then, they declined the Clark bequest. For the 
most part, the New York press approved the Met¬ 
ropolitan’s decision. 

With the Metropolitan’s refusal, the Corcoran Gal¬ 
lery had to make its decision regarding the Clark 
Collection. The Trustees and Director carefully 
studied the problem and discussed the matter with 
members of the Clark family. Finally “... the bequest, 
as contained in the will, was unanimously accepted by 
our Trustees, by formal resolution, at a meeting held 
on July 31st, last [1925].” 48 The most serious prob¬ 
lem was funding for building a new wing to house the 
collection. This was surmounted when Clark’s widow, 
Mrs. Anna E. La Chapelle Clark, and his three 
daughters, Mrs. Lewis Morris, Mrs. Marius de Brab¬ 
ant (the former Mary Clark Culver) and Miss 
Huguette Clark, agreed “... to donate to the Gallery a 
sum not to exceed $700,000 to meet the cost of the 
proposed annex... ,” 49 Plans were drawn up by New 
York architect Charles A. Platt, who had previously 
done work for the Corcoran. 50 The ground on which 
the new wing was to be built was already the property 
of the Gallery. Work began on December 16 , 1925 . 
When the annex was completed, the works of art were 
installed. The opening of the William A. Clark Collec¬ 
tion took place on Saturday evening, March 10 , 1928 . 
President Calvin Coolidge officiated at the ceremony. 

* * * 

William Andrews Clark was a man of his time. Born 
poor, endowed with great ambition, business accu- 
men and genius, relentless in his determination to 
attain political prestige commensurate with his eco¬ 
nomic power, he was in these respects a man of his 


age. He had an extremely complex character and 
personality. For Clark, money, in itself, was not an 
end. Perhaps, in part, he built up his collection to gain 
a social status that he had not been born to; but, then, 
other wealthy men, whether rising from poverty or 
not, were also building up vast art collections at the 
same time. 

Clark had a genuine love of art. One of his artistic 
activities that set him apart from many of his contem¬ 
poraries was his sponsorship of American art. Even 
though he owned only a few pictures by American 
artists, he offered prizes at the Corcoran’s Exhibitions 
of Contemporary American Oil Paintings and 
granted funds to the museum in order that it could 
purchase works by American artists for its permanent 
collection. All this was done to stimulate an interest in 
and a favorable atmosphere for the growth of Ameri¬ 
can art. 

Clark, and others like him, made positive and last¬ 
ing contributions in the field of art. Were it not for 
Clark and other American patrons of the arts who 
formed collections during the second half of the 
nineteenth and early days of the twentieth centuries, 
American museums would not be the treasure houses 
they are today. These men used their fortunes to 
acquire the artistic achievements of many centuries, 
and eventually gave their collections to museums 
scattered throughout the United States. For this rea¬ 
son, if no other, they will be remembered. The concept 
that collections were to be given to public institutions 
for the enlightenment and enjoyment of the people is 
an important theme in the history of art collecting in 
America. 

Lewis Hall 
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NOTES 


A number of people have assisted me in acquiring informa¬ 
tion. I would particularly like to thank: 

The always helpful and considerate Curatorial Staff of 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art; 

Mr. Edward Nygren, the Corcoran’s present Curator of 
Collections; 

Mrs. Ralph E. Phillips, former Curator of Collections, 
whose death on December 16, 1977, came as a sad shock. 
It was she who provided me with much material on Clark’s 
acquisitions of art. Her spirit was closely felt as the Intro¬ 
duction was being completed; 

Mr. James Pilgrim, the Deputy Vice-Director of Curato¬ 
rial Affairs at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, who arranged to have me work in the Archives of that 
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CHARLES ADAMS PLATT’S DESIGNS FOR 


THE CORCORAN GALLERY ADDITIONS 


In April 1925, The Corcoran Gallery of Art became 
the beneficiary of the Senator William A. Clark Col¬ 
lection, provided the Gallery could exhibit the objects 
as a self-contained entity. The size and variety of 
the bequest necessitated the construction of a new 
wing, which was partially funded by the Clark family. 
C. Powell Minnigerode, Director of the Corcoran, 
thought at once of Charles A. Platt (1861-1933) as 
the architect for the addition (Fig. 9). At that time, 
Platt was the foremost museum architect in the 


United States, having recently completed the Freer 
Gallery as well as plans for a National Gallery of Art, 
both in Washington, D.C. 1 But Platt was more than 
just a designer of museum buildings; he was an artis¬ 
tic arbiter to his clients. In the case of the Corcoran, 
his background as an etcher and painter gave him a 
technical knowledge and aesthetic acuity that were of 
inestimable value in planning every phase of the 
Clark Addition. 

The son of a corporation lawyer and an heiress to 


fig. 9. Floor Plans of the Corcoran Gallery of Art. The Platt additions are indicated by shading. 
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the Cheney silk fortune, Charles Platt was born in 
New York City on October 10, 1861. 2 He attended 
drawing and painting classes at the National Acad¬ 
emy of Design and learned etching from Stephen 
Parrish in 1879. The Corcoran Gallery’s purchase in 
1881 of a print by Platt indicates the rapidity with 
which he established a national reputation as an 
etcher. In 1882, Platt, like many of his contempora¬ 
ries, went to Paris to pursue his education as a painter. 
After two years on his own, he entered the Julian 
Academy and exhibited at the Salons of 1884 and 
1885. He ceased to devote his full energies to painting 
in the mid-1890s; however, his Cornish Landscape was 
exhibited in 1919 at the Corcoran’s Seventh Exhibi¬ 
tion of Contemporary American Artists and sub¬ 
sequently was acquired by the Gallery as a repre¬ 
sentative example of his work. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century, Charles’ 
career was redirected. As a resident of the summer art 
colony at Cornish, New Hampshire, he designed a 
small house for himself in 1890. His success soon 
brought requests from neighbors for similar assist¬ 
ance. In 1892, he invited his brother, William, then an 
apprentice landscape designer, to accompany him on 
a photographing and sketching tour of Italian gar¬ 
dens. Charles published the results of their research in 
two illustrated articles for Harper’s Magazine. These 
were re-issued as a book entitled Italian Gardens 
(1894), the first treatment in English on Italian land¬ 
scape architecture. 3 

Having served as architect and landscape designer 
to several eager clients, Platt soon found himself 
launched on a career as a country house architect. 4 
Thoughout the first two decades of this century, he 
created Renaissance-derived residences for men like 
Harold McCormick in Lake Forest, Illinois; John 
Pratt in Glen Cove, New York; and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in New York City. In 1912-14, Platt de¬ 
signed “The Causeways,” an estate on Klingle Road 
in Washington, D.C., for James Parmelee, a trustee 


and benefactor of the Corcoran Gallery. 5 

Following the First World War, the size of country 
houses decreased to the scale of suburban residences. 
As a result, many leading architects were forced to 
turn to institutional commissions for financial sup¬ 
port. Platt’s projects followed this pattern: campus 
planning and museum design came to dominate his 
career in the 1920s. Charles Lang Freer, the Detroit 
industrialist and collector of Oriental art, had asked 
Platt in 1913 to plan a museum to house his collec¬ 
tions. The Freer Gallery of Art, one of the major 
achievements of Platt’s life, was constructed on the 
Mall in Washington, D.C., and opened in 1923. 
From the success of this commission, Platt was re¬ 
quested to submit plans in 1924 for a National Gal¬ 
lery of Art, long envisioned by the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution. Unfortunately for Platt, Congress failed to 
appropriate the necessary funds during his lifetime, 
and the present building was designed by John Rus¬ 
sell Pope. However, the National Gallery project es¬ 
tablished Platt as the country’s leading museum de¬ 
signer and made him the Corcoran Trustees’ unani¬ 
mous choice as architect for the new wing. 

Well before the Clark Bequest, Platt was associated 
with the Corcoran in a variety of ways. His paintings 
and etchings were displayed periodically between 
1919 and 1921. 6 When the Bradley Collection was 
donated to the Gallery in 1919, he served on a com¬ 
mittee with J. Alden Weir and Edmund Tarbell to 
decide which paintings should be accepted. 7 At the 
same time, Platt was commissioned to restore the 
original galleries designed by Ernest Flagg. He 
covered the walls with a sand-colored burlap and 
tinted the woodwork a dull gray. He removed the 
picture molding and a handrail that separated the 
viewer from the paintings. A contemporary critic 
commented: “In this scheme for redecoration the 
Corcoran Gallery is in the forefront of the progressive 
movement and is taking advantage of the successful 
experiments of other museums.” 8 To a great extent, 
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Platt softened the austerity of Flagg’s design, giving 
the galleries a warmer, more intimate quality. 

Senator Clark’s will stipulated that his collection be 
given to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, or, if de¬ 
clined by that institution, to the Corcoran Gallery. 
Thus, on April 20, 1925, the Corcoran Trustees au¬ 
thorized Director Minnigerode to review the collec¬ 
tion, employing “such expert assistance as, in his 
judgment may be expedient to aid him in making his 
report.” 9 By the following week, Minnigerode had 
seen the Clark Collection in the late Senator’s New 
York residence and had held “several conferences 
with Mr. Charles A. Platt, the Architect.” 10 An un¬ 
dated memorandum from Platt to Minnigerode, writ¬ 
ten before the Corcoran had accepted the Clark gift, 
summarized the spatial and financial considerations 
of the bequest: “That a wing added to the Corcoran 
Art Gallery would have to contain about 500,000 
cubic feet, the cost of the building including installa¬ 
tion of the exhibits would be about $1 per foot, mak¬ 
ing the approximate cost of $500,000 for the opera¬ 
tion.” 11 This generous estimate allowed for display of 
only half the collection. For this reason, Platt was 
doubtful about the advisability of accepting the gift. 
The donor’s will implied that the collection should be 
shown in its entirety, which, given the large number of 
rugs and textiles, was infeasible. 

Despite these difficulties, the Trustees accepted the 
bequest on July 6, 1925, and announced Platt’s ap¬ 
pointment as architect. 12 In September, Platt was 
named to a committee to select the objects from the 
Clark Collection that would be exhibited in the new 
wing. 13 He emphasized the concept of rotation, 
whereby the less important part of the collection 
would be kept in storage and put on view periodically. 
At the same time, Platt requested that photographs be 
taken of the collection in situ at the donor’s home. 

Platt inherited a complex program. He needed to 
integrate his addition with the existing structure, 
while maintaining an independent environment for 


the display of Senator Clark’s diverse collection. Er¬ 
nest Flagg’s 1897 building fronted on 17th Street and 
comprised a two story atrium and monumental stair¬ 
case, surrounded by exhibition galleries, with a hemi- 
cycle at the acute angle with New York Avenue. The 
Clark wing was an extension to the west along E 
Street. Platt’s original proposal called for an entrance 
through the long southwest gallery on the main floor. 
There would be three galleries on axis to receive the 
southern light: the Louis XVI Salon, moved intact 
from the Clark mansion; a room for Gobelin tapestries 
and French furniture; and a third for the temporary 
display of objects housed in extensive storage rooms 
north of these galleries. A long corridor would divide 
these two general areas and provide access to the 
second floor. No plans for the upper level were made 
at this point. 

Before Platt completed his initial drawings, a need 
for greater space was realized. In September 1925, 
the Trustees considered plans that Platt had de¬ 
veloped to use the entire trapezoidal lot owned by the 
Gallery (Fig. 10). 14 The entrance to the Clark collec¬ 
tion was shifted to the landing of the main staircase. 
In addition to the galleries intended for the Clark 
collection, Platt recommended completing the E 
Street elevation by constructing additional exhibition 
areas along the western border of the property. The 
second floor galleries of this section were to house a 
part of the Corcoran’s permanent collection; the 
rooms on the first floor and basement level were to be 
left unfinished for conversion to exhibition space 
when the need arose. A second line of galleries on New 
York Avenue would have filled the available land. The 
extension to the E Street eevation was authorized by 
the Trustees on February 10, 1926. 15 The land along 
New York Avenue remains vacant. Thus, there were 
two additions under construction at the same time, 
that for the Clark collection and a second for the 
Gallery’s own expanded needs. 16 

The monumental atrium in the original building 
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fig. 10. Second Floor Plan, additions to the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., Scheme A, February 24, 1926, pencil on 
tracing paper. Charles A. Platt Collection, Avery Architectural Library, Columbia University (Photograph by Richard Cheek). 
Galleries 8 through 11 represent the second addition constructed in 1926-27. The unnumbered rooms on the right side of the plan 
were never built. 
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fig. 1 1 . Details of Gallery No. 1 , Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1927, pen and pencil on tracing 
paper. Charles A. Platt Collection, Avery Architectural Library, 
Columbia University (Photograph by Richard Cheek). Note the 
careful attention to the detailing of the cornice. Platt was known for 
his sensitivity to effects of light and shadow created by moldings. 



demanded a forceful architectural transition to the 
new galleries. Platt chose the landing of Ernest 
Flagg’s staircase as the entrance to the Clark wing and 
designed a new flat-pedimented door frame on axis. 
This doorway led to a brightly-lighted rotunda with a 
coffered ceiling and an oculus (Fig. 11). There were 
several possible reasons for this choice. First, there 
was a circular entrance hall in the Clark residence, 
and the statue of Venus had served as a focus there (Fig. 
6 ), just as it did later in the Corcoran’s rotunda. 17 
Secondly, among the museums that Platt had visited 
while preparing his designs for the National Gallery 
(Fig. 12) was the Emperor Frederick Museum in 
Berlin. That building was also trapezoidal in shape 
with interior light courts and a rotunda used for orga¬ 
nization and circulation. 18 Most importantly, Platt 
needed a strong space to act as a bridge between the 
grand proportions of Flagg’s atrium and the more 
humanly-scaled Clark galleries. 

Because the rotunda was entered at the landing of 
the main staircase, it was located between two floors. 
Platt, therefore, had to design a second staircase in 
order to provide access to both levels of his additions. 
Behind the rotunda, he placed a square stairhall with 
a columned balcony across the rear of the second level 
and staircases on the south side of the room. This hall 
was paneled in wood and dimly lighted from above. It 
is not unlike stairhalls he had designed for country 
houses such as the Parmalee estate in Washington. 19 
By gradually telescoping the proportions and varying 
the lighting, Platt brought the visitor from the institu¬ 
tional grandeur of the older Corcoran building into a 
more domestically scaled environment appropriate to 
a private collection. 

Equally important to the question of ambience was 
proper illumination. 20 As a painter, Platt was fanati¬ 
cal in his attention to natural light. All of the galleries 
in his additions were illuminated from the side or from 
above. The first floor rooms were primarily for the 
display of textiles and decorative arts, which could be 
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fig. 12. Comparative Plans of the Principal Art Galleries, (1924), ink on tracing cloth. Charles A. Platt Collection, Avery 
Architectural Library, Columbia University (Photograph by Richard Cheek). This sheet represents the extensive study of major 
museums which Platt had conducted in preparation for his National Gallery designs. The Emperor Frederick Museum, 
center, may have influenced his plans for the Corcoran Gallery. 


appropriately lighted from the side through windows 
fronting on E Street or on an interior light court (Fig. 
13). The second floor galleries were designed for 
paintings, which were best lighted from above. These 
rooms had large coved cornices with central rectangu¬ 
lar skylights. A glass roof was constructed over the 
entire addition. 


On the outside, Platt continued the elevation of 
Flagg’s earlier building in an unself-conscious man¬ 
ner. A rusticated basement of Milford granite was 
surmounted by two stories of white Georgia marble. 
The facade breaks forward for three bays to corre¬ 
spond with the enlarged windows of the Louis XVI 
Room. The second story is a blank wall. Although the 
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FIG. 13. Sections and Interior Elevations, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., September 1, 1926, ink on tracing cloth. 
Charles A. Platt Collection, Avery Architectural Library, Columbia University (Photograph by Richard Cheek). Note both the 
median position of Platt’s rotunda and stairwell and the importance of the light court and skylights. At the left center is an 
elevation of the new entrance to the additions. 
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addition is large, it was always of secondary im¬ 
portance to the main structure, and Platt was wise to 
de-emphasize its exterior appearance. 

The Clark collection was opened to the public by 
President Coolidge on March 10, 1928. In his annual 
report, the president of the Corcoran’s Board of Trust¬ 
ees stated: 


[we] have projitted greatly by the expert advice and guidance of our 
Architect, Mr. Charles A. Platt. His extensive knowledge on all art 
subjects, his wide experience as an art critic, his profound study of 
many years, his perfect taste, and his sound judgment have all been 
freely given to the Gallery from the outset of this important undertak¬ 
ing. He has been at all times one of our chief advisors and has rendered 
the Institution services of the greatest value — services which were 
wholly apart from his duties as the Architect of the new building . 21 
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These words were not merely genteel rhetoric. Platt 
had been the architect of the new wing in the full sense 
of the word. He advised on the acceptance of the 
collection, selected the works to be exhibited, made 
recommendations on the restoration and conserva¬ 
tion of the objects, designed a new wing for the Clark 
collection as well as an addition to the Gallery, and 


supervised their installation. This far-reaching con¬ 
trol was the logical fulfillment of Platt’s multiple artis¬ 
tic talents. Charles Platt was a consummate artist 
who saw architecture, landscape design, etching and 
painting not as separate disciplines, but as parts of a 
single instrument to be used simultaneously for the 
creation of beauty. Keith N Morgan 
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NOTES 


1. Platt’s other museum commissions included: Aldrich 
Collection Gallery, Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence, R. I., 1905; Lyme Art 
Gallery, Old Lyme, Conn., 1920-21; Wilkes-Barre Art 
Museum, project, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., 1923; Colum¬ 
bus Gallery of Art, project, Columbus, Ohio, 1927; 
Lyman Allyn Museum, New London, Conn., 1928- 
30; Addison Gallery of American Art, Phillips Acad¬ 
emy, Andover, Mass., 1929. 

2. For basic biographical information on Platt, see: 
“Charles Adams Platt,” Dictionary of American Biog¬ 
raphy, New York, 1937, VIII, 259-60. 

3. Charles A. Platt, “Italian Gardens,” Harper’s Monthly, 
LXXXVII (July, 1893), 165-80, and (Aug., 1893), 
393-406; and Charles A. Platt, Italian Gardens, New 
York, 1894. 

4. The best survey of Platt’s early architectural career is: 
The Work of Charles A. Platt, New York, 1913. 

5. James Parmalee was elected a Trustee of the Corcoran 
Gallery in 1916 and became vice president in 1927. 
He died in 1931, leaving his American art collection to 
the Gallery. For further information, see: “James Par¬ 
malee,” Washington Star, April 20, 1931. 

6. Letters from C. Powell Minnigerode to Charles A. 
Platt, September 30, 1919 and January 3, 1921, Ar¬ 
chives of the Corcoran Gallery of Art; and Dorothy W. 
Phillips, A Catalogue of the Collection of American Paintings 
in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 1973? 
II, 45-46. 

7. Letter, C. Powell Minnigerode to Charles A. Platt, 
May 12, 1919, Corcoran Archives. 

8. Washington Star, April 24, 1920. 

9. Minutes of the Board of Trustees, April 20, 1925, 
Corcoran Archives. 

10. Ibid., April 27, 1925. The Clark house, located at 962 
Fifth Avenue (1 East 77th Street), New York City, was 
designed in 1903 and demolished in 1927. The ar¬ 
chitects were Lord, Hewlett, and Hull; Kenneth M. 
Murchison; and H. Deglane. See: Walter C. Kidney, 
The Architecture of Choice: Eclecticism in America 1880 - 1930 , 


New York, 1974, pi. 47. Also see the “Introduction” to 
this catalogue by Lewis Hall. 

11. Memorandum from Charles A. Platt to C. Powell 
Minnigerode, n. d., Corcoran Archives. 

12. Minutes of the Board of Trustees, July 6, 1925, Corco¬ 
ran Archives. 

13. Ibid., September 14, 1925. The other members of the 
committee were: Dr. Wilhelm R. Valentiner, Gari Mel- 
chers, and Royal Cortissoz. 

14. Ibid. There had been a meeting on September 10, 
1925, to consider three schemes for the museum addi¬ 
tions. 

15. Ibid., February 10, 1926. The Trustees vascilated on 
the use of white pressed brick in place of marble but 
finally decided on the more dignified treatment. 

16. The two Corcoran additions were built by the James 
Baird Company. Contract #1, for the Clark Collec¬ 
tion, was signed on October 31, 1925, and amounted 
to $583,801.03 in work. Contract #2, for additional 
galleries and renovation of the earlier building, was 
authorized by the Trustees in February 1926 and to¬ 
taled $232,213.78 to complete. Bills, Charles A. Platt 
Office Papers; Platt, Wyckoff & Coles, 101 Park Ave¬ 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

17. For a discussion of this work, see: Douglas Lewis, “The 
Clark Copy of Antonio Canova’s Hope Venus,” in this 
catalogue. 

18. Museum Studies, Charles A. Platt Collection, Avery 
Library, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. The 
similarities are probably incidental, the design consi¬ 
deration being the determining factor. 

19. See: Herbert Croly: “The House of James Parmalee at 
Washington, D.C.,” Architectural Record, XXXVI 
(Aug., 1914), 80-97. 

20. In designing the Freer Gallery, Platt had constructed 
on the roof of his office building in New York a full scale 
model of a typical gallery to test the lighting effects. 

2 1. Annual Report of the President of the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
(Y926), Washington, 1927, p.25. 
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fig. 14. Pitcher. Athens or Naxos, 750-700 b.c. 
Height: 5V2 inches (26.654). 

fig. 15. Alabastron (Perfume Jar). Corinth, 575 " 55 ° 
b.c. Height: 8 inches (26.656). 






fig. 16. Lekythos (Oil Jar). Athens, Early Fifth 
Century B.c. Height: 10V2 inches (26.673). 

fig. 17. Oinochoe (Pitcher). Athens, 500-450 B.c. 
Height: 6V2 inches (26.684). 
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CLARK’S VENTURE INTO ANTIQUITY 


Visitors to the Corcoran Gallery of Art can admire a 
plaster cast of the marble frieze of the Parthenon 
which has been incorporated into the south wing of 
the lower atrium of the Museum. Depicting the pro¬ 
cession of the Panathenaic festival of Athens, the frieze 
comes from a monument, which, more than any other, 
stands as a symbol of the intellectual and political 
achievements of fifth-century Greece. The Parthenon 
is pictured as the frontispiece of many textbooks of 
ancient civilization. It forms a cornerstone of most 
surveys of art history. In recent years, news accounts 
have focused on major efforts to preserve its remains 
not only from the erosion of atmospheric pollution, 
but also from the constant wear of tourists’ shoes. The 
monument is familiar. 

So today are many other aspects of antiquity. This 
is not by accident for it has taken the wits of genera¬ 
tions of classical historians and archaeologists to 
reach the current level of knowledge of the ancient 
world. The rediscovery of antiquity began in the Ren¬ 
aissance with an appreciation of Greek and Latin 
authors, and then proceeded with the study of in¬ 
scriptions and coins. This was followed by the explo¬ 
ration of ancient sites and the investigation of the 
wealth of monuments and artifacts they yielded. 
These remains might be great marbles like the Parth¬ 
enon frieze or they might be pottery and terracotta 
figurines found in ancient burial sites. Whether great 
or small, they offer the opportunity to examine at first 
hand the creative spirit of a civilization considered the 
source of western culture. 

We have no idea why William Andrews Clark ac¬ 
quired a collection of Greek pottery vases and ter¬ 
racottas. He purchased them as a group about 1911 
from a Paris painter, Raphael Collin, who had assem¬ 
bled them over a period of twenty years. In the forma¬ 
tion of his collection, Collin is said to have had the 
expert advice of Edmond Pottier, a former Director of 
the French School of Archaeology at Athens and Con¬ 
servator of the Greek and Roman Department at the 


Louvre. The antiquities in this collection are the kind 
one would expect to find in tombs of ancient Greece, 
not great works of art commissioned by wealthy pa¬ 
trons or city fathers but objects used in every day life. 
Ranging in date from the eighth to the second century 
B.C. they are the products of workshops in Athens, 
Corinth, Rhodes, Boeotia, and elsewhere in Greece 
and Asia Minor. Most were made for household use 
and not as tomb furnishings. They found their way 
into burial grounds because they belonged to the 
deceased or because the deceased’s friends needed to 
satisfy their consciences by burying the person in an 
appropriate manner. The reality that the dead body 
required no possessions was either not recognized or 
overlooked at the grievous moment of death and in¬ 
terment. There had to be a display of sacrifice, an 
offering to the gods, a deposition of gifts. Whatever the 
reason, the custom caused countless vases and ter¬ 
racottas, not to mention armor, bronze utensils, and 
even gold jewelry, to be buried, providing us with 
intact and often vivid examples of the material culture 
of ancient Greece. With the proper introduction, they 
can hold their own among the many decorative works 
of art that fascinated Senator Clark. 

Let us examine in detail thirteen out of the fifty or 
more vases and terracottas on display from the Clark 
collection. Among the earliest is the piece shown in 
Fig. 14, a ceramic pitcher made in Athens or one of 
the Greek islands, perhaps Naxos, in the second half 
of the eighth century B.C. The style is Geometric. 
Many regions of Greece manufactured pottery of this 
type during the ninth and eighth centuries. The work 
of each region, however, has its own particular char¬ 
acter. The geometric ornament is organized in well 
defined bands or panels. On earlier examples, the 
decoration is sparingly applied on the otherwise 
black-glazed surfaces; on later examples, such as the 
piece illustrated, it covers most of the vase. Human 
figures, animals, and birds are silhouetted whenever 
present. On the pitcher shown, the principal elements 
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of decoration are birds, flower blossoms, and sleeping 
deer framed in a series of panels. Throughout much of 
the Geometric Period, pottery and bronzework com¬ 
prised the art of Greece, as there was virtually no 
sculpture or monumental architecture. 

Corinth achieved a dominance in the manufacture 
of pottery in the late eighth century B.C. which she 
maintained until the early sixth century. During this 
period, the city exported vases throughout Greece 
and to the Greek colonies in Italy and Asia Minor. In 
addition to tableware, there were also containers for 
perfume, called alabastra, like the vase pictured in Fig. 
15. Made about 575-550, the vase is decorated with a 
drawing of a pigeon posing in a shower of flower 
blossoms. Characteristic of this black-figure style, 
where the subject is painted in black glaze and 
silhouetted against the natural color of the clay, is the 
use of incision and the addition of colors — purple, 
red, and white. On the bird, for instance, there was a 
band of white on the wings, and white spots on its 
neck and breast. The incised lines were made in the 
leather-hard clay before the vase was fired in a kiln. 
Alabastra were probably valued less for themselves 
than for their contents, an oil base perfume that could 
be dipped out with a stick, or be allowed to pour onto 
the broad flange of the opening and then smeared on 
one’s fingers and applied. 

Inspired by Corinth, Athenian vase painting be¬ 
came preeminent in the sixth century. Scenes from 
mythology and the lives of men were especially fa¬ 
vored as decorations. The vase shown in Fig. 16, 
known as a lekythos, or oil jar, was made in Athens in 
the early fifth century B.C. The painted subject is 
rendered in black-figure style and represents the cru¬ 
cial moment of a Greek myth that is told by many 
Greek writers but is rare in Greek vase painting. 
When the Greek hero Jason was a child, his uncle 
Pelias became king of Iolkos in northern Greece. Ja¬ 
son’s mother feared for her son’s life at the hands of 
Pelias and fled with him. As a grown man, Jason 


returned home wearing only one sandal, having lost 
the other by divine accident. Pelias had been warned 
about a one-sandaled man, and therefore suggested 
that his nephew Jason embark on what he hoped 
would be an impossible task, the search for the golden 
fleece. After many adventures and with the help of the 
cunning daughter of the guardian of the fleece, 
Medea, with whom he fell in love, he returned once 
again to Iolkos. There, Pelias was obviously a threat. 
Bringing her magic into play, Medea told the children 
of Pelias that she could make their old father young 
again. To demonstrate her powers, she cut up an old 
ram and, after boiling it in a cauldron with special 
herbs, made it reappear as a young lamb. This is the 
moment in the story we see on the lekythos: the chil¬ 
dren of Pelias stand about the cauldron perched on a 
tripod over a fire as the young lamb appears. Repeat¬ 
ing the process with Pelias, Medea withheld the 
magic herbs with predictably dire results. 

Athenian potters made pitchers and cups in the 
shape of heads, usually heads of women, but also 
satyrs’ heads, heads of the hero Herakles, and, heads 
of blacks. A special type of drinking cup, known as a 
rhyton, had the form of an animal’s head. This pitcher, 
or oinichoe (Fig. 17) in the form of a woman’s head, 
dates from the first half of the fifth century B.C. and is 
one of hundreds of a type exported from Athens to 
other areas of mainland Greece, and to Rhodes, Et¬ 
ruria, southern Italy, Sicily, and Spain. The vase is 
worn; the black glaze of the eyes is gone; and the ivy 
wreath once painted in white over the hair is effaced. 

Shortly before 500 B.C., Athenian vase painters 
invented a new style of painting which we call red- 
figure because the human figures and other objects 
represented were left the reddish color of the clay 
while the surrounding areas were glazed black. 
Among other things, this style had the advantage of 
granting the artist greater freedom to execute details 
of the figures, which he did with thin lines of black 
glaze. Fig. 18 illustrates a red-figured Athenian oil jar 
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18. Lekythos (Oil Jar). Athens, Second Half Fifth Century 
Height: 7 inches (26.679). 

19. Pelike (Storage Jar). Athens, Early Fourth Century 
Height: 11 inches (26.686). 



(or lekythos). In the scene depicted, a girl receives a box 
offered by Eros. The girl could be a bride-to-be; the 
box or its contents, a wedding present; Eros, the 
symbol of the occasion. That such scenes began to be 
pictured in the later fifth century on Greek vases, 
formerly the linear domain of men and mythology, is 
indicative of the increasing interest of Greek artists in 
daily life. The girl is seated on a wooden stool; the 
crossbars of the seat are dowelled into the circular 
tops of the legs and show as black dots. She holds a 
necklace, invisible in the photograph, but rendered by 
a hair line of black glaze painted against the black 
background. 

The picture on the Athenian jar shown in Fig. 19 
takes us beyond the Black Sea outside the borders of 
the ancient civilized world. A mounted Amazon bat¬ 
tles with a griffin. Here is the background of the story: 
in the seventh century B.C., a Greek named Aristaeus 
travelled toward Central Asia. When he returned 
home, he incorporated what he had learned from 
observation and hearsay into an epic poem. Promi¬ 
nent in his tale were Arimaspians, tough, one-eyed 
people who fought with griffins, monstrous guardians 
of gold. Snatches of the epic are preserved in works by 
later writers, including the antiquarian Pausanias, 
who describes griffins as “beasts like lions but with 
wings and beak of an eagle.” Many fourth-century 
Greek vases such as the one illustrated show these 
creatures of ancient imagination attacking mounted 
warriors dressed in eastern costume, unlike Greek 
garments, with sleeves and leggings. Some are youths, 
probably intended to be Arimaspians; others, like the 
person shown in full headdress, were Amazons, the 
fierce female warriors who lived in Scythia, beyond 
the Black Sea, and apparently also fought with grif¬ 
fins. The starry object between the combatants is the 
Amazon’s shield. 

Terracotta figurines were made in Greece and her 
colonies in the Mediterranean and elsewhere from the 
eighth century B.C. into the period of the Roman 
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Empire. This richly diverse art, more aesthetic than 
practical, often imitated contemporary sculptural 
models and styles and was a reflection of social taste. 
Senator Clark’s collection possesses excellent exam¬ 
ples from Athens, Boeotia, Rhodes, and Myrina. Like 
most Greek pottery, these examples survived because 
they were placed in graves. 

The earliest statuettes were handmade. Though 
sometimes crude, they were decisive creations. The 
figure of a seated woman (Fig. 20) made in Boeotia, a 
region of Greece north of Athens, in the late sixth 
century B.C. is thought to represent Demeter or Per¬ 
sephone because some replicas wear necklaces of 
pomegranates. The piece is flatly modelled except for 
the breasts, head, and headdress. Her chair is sup¬ 
ported in back by a single strut. The surface of the 
clay is covered by a slip of white clay as was custom¬ 
ary for most Greek terracottas. Over this, polychrome 
details were probably painted. Because they were 
added after firing with fugitive tempera colors, these 
details have long since vanished. 

A mid-fifth century terracotta of a Boeotian boy 
shows him wearing an open cloak and holding a 
rooster (Fig. 21). A stripe on the base and details of 
his anatomy were rendered in red paint. The piece 
was probably smothered in a funeral pyre which 
would account for the grey color of the clay — nor¬ 
mally a pale orange or brown. This statuette was 
made in two halves, front and back. The front was 
fully modelled from a mold and the back was merely a 
contoured strip of clay with a window-like opening 
cut in it to ensure circulation of air during drying and 
subsequent firing in a kiln. The Clark collection con¬ 
tains several other statuettes made in this manner, 
most of them showing seated and standing figures of 
women. 

Some terracottas were not complete figures but 
abstractions called protomes, which may have had 
special religious significance. Protomes were the 
foreparts of figures, often women, made in the form of 



fig. 20. Statuette of a Seated Goddess. Boeotia, Late Sixth 
Century B.c. Height: 5 inches (26.532). 
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fig. 22. Protome of a Woman. Rhodes, Early Fifth Century 
B.c. Height: 10 inches (26.516). 

a flat image terminating at breast level. Some are 
exceptionally large such as the early fifth century 
example from Rhodes (Fig. 22), which measures ten 
inches in height. The object is equipped with two holes 
at the top of the head and was meant to hang on a 
wall, perhaps in a shrine. 

Many terracottas of the fourth century show female 
dancers discreetly wrapped in mantles (Fig. 23). In 
this example from Boeotia, the girl carries a fan in one 
hand and draws the mantle from her face with the 
other. She dances on tip-toe, one foot crossed behind 
the other with the fluttering mantle clinging to her left 
leg. It has been suggested that figures like these were 
inspired by the choruses of dancing women from the 
plays of Euripides. 

When considering Greek terracottas most people 
think of “Tanagras.” These fancy statuettes of draped 


fig. 21. Statuette of a Boy. Boeotia, Mid-Fifth Century b.c. 
Height: 8V2 inches (26.528). 
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fig. 23. Statuette of a Dancer. Boeotia, Fourth Century b.c. 
Height: 7 3 A inches (26.583). 


women take their name from the Boeotian town of 
Tanagra where they were first excavated in the 1870s. 
Properly speaking, however, the name refers to a style, 
for statuettes of this type have also been found in Asia 
Minor, Alexandria, and Athens. It is now recognized 
that the style originated in Athens in the late fourth 
century. Fig. 24 shows an Athenian “Tanagra” of this 
date. The figure was made from a two-piece mold and 
is fully modelled, front and back, in a style that owes 
much to the sculpture of the celebrated artist 
Praxiteles and his school. The head was fashioned 
separately and attached to the body. 

As rich in terracottas as Tanagra, but not so well 
known today, were the cemeteries of Myrina, a small 
town on the west coast of Asia Minor, north of 
Smyrna. In the late nineteenth century, it yielded 
thousands of statuettes of elegantly dressed and be- 
jeweled girls and goddesses, and figures of Eros dating 
from the third through the first century B.C. Fig. 25 
shows two wrestling Erotes (Cupids) from Myrina 
with traces of the original pink color still remaining on 
their bodies. The Greek poet Theocritus speaks of 
Eros as a wrestler, a heartless image all too apt today 
{Idyll, I, 97). 

A head, modelled by hand and broken from a 
statuette, is one of many such fragments in the Clark 
collection (Fig. 26). Dating from the late second or 
first century B.C., it depicts a delicately featured girl 
said to be from Amisos, modern Samsun on the Black 
Sea coast of Turkey. She wears a ribboned wreath of 
flowers. Ancient wreaths of this very kind have ac¬ 
tually survived in the dry climate of Egypt. Their 
widespread use for social and festive occasions is at¬ 
tested not only by their frequent occurrence on ter¬ 
racottas but also in ancient literary sources. 

Even after two millennia, the ancient vases and 
terracottas illustrated in this essay and on view in the 
exhibition still retain a liveliness that evokes the spirit 
of ancient Greece. 
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Andrew Oliver, Jr. 





fig. 25. Erotes Wrestling. Myrina, Second or First Century 
b.c. Height: 3V4 inches (26.617). 


fig. 26. Head of a Girl. Asia Minor, Late Second or First 
Century b.c. Height: 3V4 inches (26.619). 



fig. 24. Statuette of a Girl. Athens, Late Fourth Century B.c. 
Height: 5V4 inches (26.562). 
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ANDREA VANNI IN THE CORCORAN GALLERY 


James Jackson Jarves, pioneer nineteenth-century 
collector of Italian “primitives,” never succeeded in 
placing his paintings in the Corcoran Gallery. He 
fared no better in museums in Boston or New York. It 
was not until half a century later, in 1925, when taste 
had changed, that an early Italian picture entered the 
Corcoran’s collection. This was the triptych (Fig. 27) 
by the fourteenth-century Sienese master Andrea 
Vanni, by far the most important among the small 
group of Italian paintings and drawings included in 
the Clark bequest. 1 

Inscribed on the frame beneath the central panel of 
the triptych at the Corcoran is “andreas vannis de 
senis me pinxit,” or Andrea Vanni of Siena painted 
me. Since it was first published more than fifty years 
ago, this triptych has been considered the artist’s only 
remaining signed work. 2 Consequently it has served 
as the key for other attributions to him on the basis of 
style. But the rectangular frame appears to be mod¬ 
ern, having been added, perhaps, when the picture 
was purchased by Senator Clark early in this century. 
Though they obviously belong together, the three 
scenes now grouped as a portable altarpiece did not 
necessarily comprise a triptych. What can be said 
about their original form will be discussed later. At 
this point, it is enough to note that the present frame 
undoubtedly reproduces a signature once found on 
the old frame since it was by no means uncommon for 
an inscription to be recopied when a painting was 
reframed. 3 

Viewing the picture with the lengthy consideration 
it deserves, we can appreciate the artist’s skill in tel¬ 
ling his story visually. Vanni’s technique of employing 
briefly described but vivid scenes in the construction 
of a narrative occurs in both the literature and the art 
of the period. The story-telling faculty of the four¬ 
teenth-century is most familiar to us, perhaps, in 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, with its famous account of the 
plague of 1348. In painting, too, except for the con¬ 
centrated approach of Giotto, the treatment of medie¬ 


val Christian imagery was ample and colorful. In an 
essay of 1897 entitled The Central Italian Painters of the 
Renaissance, Bernard Berenson first recognized this 
kind of narrative liveliness as peculiarly characteristic 
of Duccio and Simone Martini. Their achievement 
was pursued long afterwards, unencumbered by nat¬ 
uralism, in the work of such artists as Sassetta and 
Giovanni di Paolo. 

From left to right, then, the three panels depict the 
Agony in the Garden, the Crucifixion, and the Des¬ 
cent into Limbo. Before his arrest, Christ struggled 
between fear and resignation. Vanni portrays this 
spiritual crisis in the upper part of the lefthand panel, 
where an angel appears to the praying Christ. In the 
distance are the walled city of Jerusalem and a group 
of approaching soldiers led by Judas, with a black 
halo, and a man bearing a torch which casts shadows 
behind the figures. In the foreground Christ is shown 
again, in the medieval narrative manner, rebuking the 
apostles, who have fallen asleep. The central and 
larger panel vividly portrays the Crucifixion and the 
events surrounding it. Saints John and Mary Magda¬ 
len grieve at the foot of the cross. Nearby, the 
Madonna, looking up at her son, collapses into the 
arms of holy women. Without seeming crowded, the 
composition includes many soldiers. The two on 
horseback, who observe Christ, are featured against 
the gold background. Crucified on the left is the peni¬ 
tent thief whose soul is carried away by angels, while 
the bad thief, his legs broken, is tormented on the right 
by demons. In the foreground, balancing the female 
group, are soldiers casting lots for Christ’s garments. 
After the Resurrection, Christ was said to have de¬ 
scended into Limbo to liberate the souls of his prede¬ 
cessors. In Vanni’s interpretation on the right a re¬ 
splendent Redeemer crushes Satan beneath the door. 
At the same time he gestures toward a group of kneel¬ 
ing figures in a cave, including John the Baptist. 

Painted in egg tempera and gold leaf on wood 
panels, the Corcoran triptych, as we may still con- 
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veniently call it, is in remarkably good condition. 
Aside from some bloom or clouding of varnish, tech¬ 
nical examination has revealed that the chief areas of 
damage in the central scene are the robes of the 
Madonna and the Magdalen, the armor of the soldier 
standing nearest Christ, and the shield of the one next 
to the bad thief. In the Agony in the Garden there is some 
loss around a crack in the background. The gold has 
been extensively renewed in all three panels. This 
damage seems minor, however, when we consider that 
the flesh tones, and especially the faces, are very well 
preserved, as is the landscape. The blue, rose-pink, 
and yellow robes of the figures are likewise largely 
intact. Most splendid of all, though, is the embroi¬ 
dered gold and white robe with blue shadows worn by 
the Resurrected Christ. These brilliant basic hues 
serve, as John White has noted, to coordinate the 
sweeping figure movement in Vanni’s composition. 4 

Fragments of Vanni’s works scattered in various 
churches and museums offer a challenge to art histo¬ 
rians who are concerned about reconstructing them. 5 
Federico Zeri has linked two such separate panels 
together as part of a small polyptych: a Resurrection 
(Fig. 28), formerly in the Ingenheim Collection, and 
an Ascension (Fig. 29) in the Hermitage Museum in 
Leningrad. 6 They share, Zeri noted, the same arched 
format, dimensions, and decorative elements. The 
Resurrection , whose present location is unknown, may 
have passed through the hands of Duveen, since the 
photograph reproduced here was sent to the Fototeca 
Berenson at Villa I Tatti by that dealer in 1936. The 
Ascension is more familiar to students of Sienese paint¬ 
ing. When it belonged to Count Gregory Stroganoff in 
Rome, the picture was said to be by Andrea di Bar- 
tolo, with whom Vanni shared a workshop from 1353 
to 1355. 7 Raimond Van Marie also attributed the 
picture to di Bartolo. 8 In the Hermitage catalogue, it 
is referred to more cautiously as belonging to the 
Sienese school of the second half of the fourteenth 
century. 9 Nevertheless, Berenson had already tenta- 



fig. 28. Andrea Vanni. Resurrection. Formerly Ingenheim 
Collection. Photo: Villa I Tatti. 
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fig. 29. Andrea Vanni. Ascension. Leningrad, Hermitage 
Museum. Photo: Villa I Tatti. 


tively attributed the picture to a follower of Andrea 
Vanni. 10 Millard Meiss and V. N. Lazareff later gave 
the painting to Vanni himself. 11 

In a posthumous edition of Berenson’s Italian Pic¬ 
tures of the Renaissance, the ex-Ingenheim and Hermit¬ 
age panels were connected with the Corcoran trip¬ 
tych. 12 The early history of the two separate panels is 
not known, so they cannot be linked with the triptych 
on the basis of provenance. Like the triptych, they, 
too, lack their original frames. But, aside from their 
stylistic affinities, the decorative elements of the five 
panels, such as the gilded plaster ornamentation and 
the tooled designs of the borders and halos, are closely 
similar. Though not identical, they involve the same 
punches. Moreover, the significant dimension of the 
panels is the same, allowing for a slight discrepancy in 
measuring. The differences in height (Corcoran: 22V4 
inches; Ascension: 26 3 4 inches; Resurrection: 27V2 
inches) are not significant because the two separate 
panels include pinnacles. However, the width of each 
of the two separate panels is reported as 11 inches, 
and that of the lateral members of the triptych is 11V2 
inches. The Crucifixion is 22V2 inches wide. These five 
panels, therefore, may have formed part of a pictorial 
cycle of Christ’s Passion, including other episodes as 
well, like the Flagellation. However many there were, 
together they undoubtedly made up an altarpiece for 
private devotion. If they once belonged to such a 
small polyptych, the rectangular shape of the Corco¬ 
ran panels suggests that they were included on a lower 
register with the Crucifixion in the center, and were not 
necessarily together as they are now. 

The place of these detached fragments from a 
polyptych — if indeed that is what they are — in 
Vanni’s oeuvre is difficult to determine. Nearly all of 
the documents concerning him deal with non-artistic 
matters. Vanni, like many of his fellow painters, was 
active in the service of the state. He took a major part 
in local government and was sent abroad on extended 
diplomatic missions to Naples and elsewhere. He was 



a friend of St. Catherine of Siena, whom he painted. 
As for his artistic activity, it is clear from his remaining 
works that Vanni was a late follower of Simone Mar¬ 
tini. Born possibly in 1332, he may even have been a 
pupil of one of Simone’s close associates, such as 
Lippo Memmi. Later, Vanni was in partnership with 
Bartolo di Fredi. He continued to divide his life be¬ 
tween painting and politics until his death in ca. 1414. 
Despite a considerable production, reassembled by 
modern art historians, Vanni’s stylistic development 
remains problematical. 13 His surviving securely dat¬ 
able works, like the altarpiece of 1400 in the church of 
S. Stefano in Siena, were done late in his life, so that 
the chronology of his long career is uncertain. Factors 
of pictorial scale, medium, subject matter, and pa¬ 
tronage, as well as stylistic inference, affect any se¬ 
quence the art historian may devise. Generally speak¬ 
ing, however, in Vanni’s late works, whether due to 
assistance, infirmity, or lack of inspiration, the out¬ 
lines are harder and the figures more rigid than in 
other, presumably earlier, paintings. The apparently 
earlier works also owe more to the manner of Simone 
Martini. 

F. M. Perkins, who first published the Corcoran 
painting, stated that it came from Naples, though he 
failed to specify its exact source. 14 To this often re¬ 
peated claim some information contained in a note in 
the Fototeca Berenson may be added. In Naples the 
picture belonged to Count Carlo Zezza. Count Zezza, 
according to the note, had it from his wife, who was a 


Naples Medici. By 1919, the painting was already 
part of the collection of Senator Clark in New York, 
though there is no record of when or where he pur¬ 
chased it. The Neapolitan provenance has led many 
writers to suggest that Vanni may have painted the 
picture in that city. They have accordingly dated it to 
the principal documented period of his activity there, 
namely, 1383-85. 15 This may be a likely date, even 
from the point of view of style, but it is by no means 
certain. Vanni was in Naples on more than one occa¬ 
sion, and he may have paid further visits of which the 
records are lost or undiscovered. 16 It is also conceiva¬ 
ble that the polyptych, of which these panels seem¬ 
ingly formed a part, was completed in Siena at some 
undetermined time and sent to Naples. 

In the uncertain chronology of Vanni’s develop¬ 
ment, we cannot be sure when the Corcoran picture 
was painted. What we can say, however, is that it is his 
finest surviving work. It is true that from the begin¬ 
ning Vanni lacked the sophistication — the lyrical 
grace and subtle illusionism — of his mentor Simone 
Martini. He evolved a simplified schematic version of 
Simone’s style, thereby reflecting, as Meiss has 
shown, the spiritual crisis of his own time. Yet among 
Vanni’s paintings, some are of better quality and of 
greater interest than others. The Corcoran triptych, 
small in scale, refined in execution, and unusually 
dramatic, shows that the artist could occasionally 
produce a masterpiece of Sienese Trecento painting. 

David Alan Brown 
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development, see: Van Marie, Development, II, 432-51; 
George Harold Edgell, A History of Sienese Painting, New 
York, 1932, pp. 170-74; John Pope-Hennessy, “Notes 
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fig. 30. Tapestry with hunting and pastoral scenes, 10 feetx 14 feet, 7 inches (26.249). 
fig. 31. Tapestry with hunting and pastoral scenes, 12 feet x 16 feet, 2 inches (26.252). 
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FOUR LOIRE TAPESTRIES IN THE CLARK COLLECTION 


Among the tapestries bequeathed to the Corcoran by 
Senator Clark are four early sixteenth-century works 
depicting pastoral scenes (Figs. 30-33). 1 They are 
included in the Loire group of tapestries, which some 
scholars believe were woven by itinerant weavers in 
the Touraine. Others, however, feel they were woven 
in the same Lowland manufacturing centers as the 
Franco-Burgundian tapestries of the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries. 

Today, most art historians agree that wherever 
these tapestries were woven, they were likely to have 
been designed by French artists. The frequent 
recurrence of similar motifs in both the tapestries and 
French book illustrations of the period supports this 
thesis. 2 Moreover, some of the tapestries are known to 
have come from chateaux in the neighbourhood of 
Tours. In addition, several bear heraldic evidence of 
having been commissioned by French patrons. 

The most celebrated tapestries commissioned by 
French patrons are the series popularly known as the 
Lady with the Unicorn (Cluny Museum, Paris) but 
actually representing the Five Senses. The arms of the 
Le Viste family of Lyons occur on each of the tapes¬ 
tries. The connection with Lyons led Marquet de 
Vasselot to suggest in 1908 that the identity of the 
remarkable artist who designed the unicorn tapestries 
should perhaps be sought in the region of Lyons. 3 

In the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, fragments of 
two tapestries representing Ulysses and Penelope, 
and the Cimbri Women, out of a set of ten (known 
collectively as the Illustrious or Virtuous Women) are 
closely associated with the Cluny tapestries. Mostly 
destroyed by fire in the eighteenth century, they bore 
the arms of, among others, Ferry de Clugny, who was 
born in Autun, Burgundy, and became Bishop of 
Tournai. His coat of arms, supported by a lion, carries 
the insignia of a cardinal, the rank to which he was 
raised on May 15, 1480. This provides a terminus a quo 
for the tapestries. Furthermore, since he died in Rome 
on October 7, 1483, it is reasonable to suggest the 


tapestries were begun sometime during those three 
years. 4 

Another superb tapestry of the same style and 
period bearing the arms of a French family is the 
Perseus, which is in a private collection in France. It 
bears the armorial shields of Charles Guillard 
(1456-1537) and his wife Jeanne de Wignacourt. In 
an article on this tapestry and on those in the Cluny 
and Boston Museums, Marthe Crick-Kuntziger 
showed that the Le Viste and Guillard families were 
closely connected and may well have chosen the same 
designer. Her suggestion that “Maitre de la Dame a la 
Licorne,” as she called him, was a Bruges artist 
named Fabiaen has never been substantiated. 5 

Other outstanding examples of the Loire group are 
the Hunt of the Unicorn tapestries in the Metropo¬ 
litan Museum, New York, dated c.1500 according to 
stylistic evidence; 6 the Chaumont series in the Cleve¬ 
land Museum of Art, dated c.1500-1510; 7 and the 
Triumphs in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, 
dated not earlier than 1508. 8 

I hope to show that the Clark tapestries 9 must have 
been done later than 1506 and probably later than 
1514, when the queen, Anne of Brittany, died. My 
belief is that they, like the other Loire group tapestries 
previously mentioned, were designed in Lyons and 
that the unknown master is Jean Perreal (c.1455- 
1530), also known as Jean de Paris. 

Perreal was a court painter to three successive 
kings: Charles VIII, Louis XII, and Frangois I. He 
was highly regarded by his contemporaries, but his 
name has long since ceased to be associated with the 
works which must have greatly contributed to his 
reputation during his life-time. I first suggested the 
name of Perreal as designer of the Clark tapestries 
when I discovered that, instead of hunting and 
pastoral scenes, they were disguised allegories of 
events which culminated on May 22, 1506, with the 
signing of the marriage contract between Louis XI I’s 
daughter Claude (aged seven) and the king’s cousin 
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fig. 32. Tapestry with wreathed hero, 10 feet x 9 feet, 9V2 
inches (26.250). 


and successor, the young Due de Valois, Comte 
de’Angouleme (aged twelve) who came to the throne 
as Frangois I when Louis died in January 1515. 10 

My starting point had been an early sixteenth cen¬ 
tury tapestry in the Burrell Collection, Glasgow, in 
which three of the figures on the lower left side of one 
of the Clark tapestries — the seated lady, the jester, 
and the servant—recur in reverse (Figs. 30, 34). This 
suggests that the Burrell tapestry may have once 
formed part of the same series as the Clark tapestries 
of which two have survived almost complete and two 
are now only about half their original size. It is 
possible that one or more tapestries from the same set 
have disappeared. In this paper I will focus on the two 
relatively complete works. 11 

In the same historical sequence of events, the Bur¬ 
rell garden meal could be interpreted as a depiction of 
part of the nuptial celebrations of Louis XII and 


Anne of Brittany. The marriage had taken place in the 
castle of Nantes on January 6, 1499, after Louis 
obtained from Pope Alexander VI an annulment of 
his marriage with the childless and unfortunate 
Jeanne de France. Only then, was he able to marry 
the widow of the previous king, Charles VIII, making 
her queen of France for the second time. 

The Burrell tapestry shows us the royal bride and 
bridegroom toasting one another across the length of 
the table. On the far side, a man, perhaps Imbert de 
Batarnay, and two ladies give the couple their undi¬ 
vided attention. The woman wearing the cross moline 
sprinkled with droplets may well be the queen’s lady- 
in-waiting, Mile, de Laval. 

The court jester with the shaved head who looks at 
Anne of Brittany and points towards Louis XII prob¬ 
ably represents the Breton soldier-statesman Pierre de 

fig. 33. Tapestry with man between two ladies, 10 feet x 8 
feet, 11 inches (26.251). 
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FIG * 34- Tapestry with open-air meal. Glasgow, Burrell Collection. 


Rohan Guemenee, Marechal de Gie. This figure ap¬ 
pears again as both jester and shepherd in one of the 
Clark tapestries. The inclusion of two lovers is prob¬ 
ably an allusion to the period before Anne of Brittany 
had married Charles VIII and when Louis, Due 
d’Orleans, is said to have courted her. 


On the right, a servant is filling a bowl with brown 
colored liquid, perhaps for the dog stalking frogs be¬ 
side the pond. A bottle of wine bearing lilies of France 
in an oval medallion keeps cool in the water . 12 

For a moment, we might be deceived into thinking 
that what we are looking at is a depiction of what 
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actually occurred. This is unlikely because the nuptial 
celebrations took place in mid-winter, hardly the best 
season for dining outside. The tapestry, therefore, 
may be considered an idealized picture of a happy 
moment in the lives of the royal couple. Their mar¬ 
riage was welcomed by the people of France because it 
meant the end of the strife between France and Brit¬ 
tany. By the same token, the servant may be not only a 
man pouring soup for the dog, but a loyal servant of 
the crown dispensing the benefits of good government 
in a stable country united under one popular ruler. 

When we turn to one of the Clark tapestries (Fig. 
30) we get a very different impression. Instead of 
raising her glass in a toast, the queen sits forlornly by 
herself. She is a rather sad and desolate figure. The 
drape covering her forearm is no longer charged with 
the ermine of Brittany. The jester’s pointing gesture 
seems to be now one of accusation rather than appro¬ 
bation. Nearby the servant appears to be filling the 
bowl for the three dogs. One hangs his head as if in 
shame; another looks expectant; and the third has 
vicious-looking fangs and yaps unpleasantly. When 
compared with their counterparts in the Burrell pic¬ 
nic tapestry (Fig. 34), these figures suggest that the 
persons represented in the Clark tapestry have suf¬ 
fered a reversal of fortune. 

The center of the Clark tapestry is dominated by a 
sheep-pen in which a shepherdess is engaged in trim¬ 
ming the fleece of a pet lamb on her lap. Beside them 
are a young ram and a number of old sheep and goats. 

From the right corner, a curiously attired shepherd 
hurries towards the sheep-pen, holding a dog’s collar 
in his right hand. He is apparently offering it to the 
shepherdess. 

On the far side of the pen near a wooden shed, 
another curiously attired shepherd, with a shorn head 
similar to the jester’s leans pensively on the wattle 
fence. He gazes fondly at the shepherdess with her two 
precious charges. 

In the upper half of the tapestry is a falconry scene, 


comprising two mounted couples on horseback and a 
bearded man. The older couple are evidently persons 
of status: he wears a plumed hat and carries a sword; 
she sports an ermine-lined cuff of absurd size. They 
look very serious. The younger couple on the left are 
also unsympathetically portrayed. They are made to 
appear as figures of ridicule. Midway in the sky, be¬ 
tween the two pairs of hunters, a falcon tears the 
breast of a heron which is trying to ward off the bird of 
prey with its long beak and claws. 

Another of the Clark tapestries contains a compa¬ 
rable mixture of pastoral and hunting scenes in the 
lower and upper halves (Fig. 31). 

In the left, riding towards the center on a white 
horse is a handsome falconer wearing three plumes. 
Behind him are two professional huntsmen. They 
point towards the other side where a younger falconer, 
also mounted on a white horse and accompanied by a 
professional huntsman, faces them. The older fal¬ 
coner bears a falcon; the younger waves a lure. 

Midway between them in the very center, we find 
the same encounter between bird of prey and game 
bird depicted in the other Clark tapestry. Here, how¬ 
ever, the falcon has alighted on the back of the game 
bird, which, apart from the white marks on its head 
and lack of tail feathers is almost a replica of the bird 
of prey. It seems, in fact, to be more of an amorous 
meeting between two birds of the same species (Fig. 

35 )- 

In the lower half of the tapestry, three men and 
three women wearing diverse costumes continue the 
pastoral charade. They are engaged in a round-dance 
to accompaniment played by a bagpiper. The woman 
seen from the back in the circle of dancers has turned 
her head towards the musician. Her collar, cuffs, and 
hem are embellished with letters of which those on the 
collar (aeolioea) suggest a musical association with 
the piper. Those on the hem (len.a.levital) might 
possibly be a disguised signature. 13 On the right of the 
circle, the oldest of the woman dancers has turned 
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with outstretched hand to a bearded shepherd as if 
inviting him to join in, but he declines. 

If we accept the thesis that the hunting and pastoral 
scenes in these tapestries are connected with the be¬ 
trothal of Claude and Francois on May 22, 1506, then 
the queen’s isolated position in the first of the Clark 
tapestries might signify her unpopular policy of trying 
to maintain the independence of her duchy at the 
expense of France by negotiating a marriage between 
her daughter Claude and the infant Charles of Lux¬ 
embourg, later Charles V. 

The seated shepherdess in the sheep-pen is Louise 
de Savoie with her two children Marguerite and 
Francois represented respectively as a pet lamb and a 
young ram. 

The shepherd with the dog-collar is Louis’ chief 
minister, the Cardinal d’Amboise, hurrying to declare 
Frangois the king’s heir. 

The other shepherd leaning on the wattle fence is 
the Marechal de Gie, whom Louis had made Fran¬ 
cois’ guardian but whose advocacy of the Claude- 
Frangois as opposed to the Claude-Charles betrothal 
had partly been the cause of his trial and expulsion 
from the court at the instigation of the queen. 

The sinister falconers represent the Emperor Max- 
1 imilian and his son, the Archduke, with their wives, 

> Bianca Maria Sforza and the mad Joanna, daughter 

of Ferdinand II of Aragon, the bearded falconer ac¬ 
companying them on foot. The bloody combat of 
falcon and heron symbolized the dismemberment of 
France which their negotiations might have entailed 
had they been successful. 

l The servant, who in the Burrell tapestry dispenses 

[ royal bounty, now bribes three dogs to testify against 

[ the Marshal at his trial. The ermine cuff worn by the 

: Empress instead of the Queen is probably meant to 

1 imply that the foreign marriage Anne advocated 

t would have meant the loss of Brittany both for her and 

s for France. 

1 In the second of the Clark tapestries (Fig. 31) we 


fig. 35. Detail of Fig. 31. 
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see Louis XII and his young heir and son-in-law 
taking part in a falconry expedition outside the walls 
of Plessis-les-Tours where the Notables assembled on 
May 14, 1506, to petition the King to give his only 
daughter in marriage to young Frangois “qui est tout 
francais.” It is recorded that during Louis’ conversa¬ 
tions with the Queen on this controversial issue, he 
used parables based on animal lore to persuade her. 
For example, on one occasion he reportedly avowed 
that he was determined to marry his mice only with 
the rats of his granary. The meeting of the two royal 
birds, both of the same species, to symbolize the all- 
French match would therefore be quite in keeping 
with the King’s tendency to parabolize. A further 
association might be with the wings of a bird. Both 
Louis XII, father of the bride, and Louise de Savoie, 
mother of the bridegroom, used a wing as a device. 14 
The French word for Wmgaile, which at that time was 
often spelled aelle , was an allusion to the initial letter of 
their names. 

The dancing shepherds and shepherdesses may be 
interpreted as representatives of the territories in 
France and Italy (i.e. Brittany, the kingdom of Na¬ 
ples, and the duchy of Milan). These lands would 
pass to Claude as heiress of her mother’s and father’s 
domains. Her marriage with Frangois would safe¬ 
guard Brittany for France. We know from an account 
by contemporary chronicler Jean d’Autun that dur¬ 
ing the earlier negotiations on behalf of Charles, a 
similar but more elaborate dance had taken place in 
Lyons after an agreement had been reached on Au¬ 
gust 16, 1501, with the ambassadors of the Archduke 
and Duchess: “Parquoi la feste feut grande du Roy et 
de la Royne. Et tant que chacun d’eulx fait convis et 
banquets aux ambassadeurs ou feut faict une danse 
en laquelle feut danse a la mode de France, d’Al- 
lemagne, d’Espaigne, et de Lombardie, et a la fin en la 
maniere de Poictou.” 15 

If my interpretation is correct, these tapestries con¬ 
tain likenesses of several of the most important people 


in France including royalty. It is unthinkable that 
anyone other than a court-painter, enjoying the full 
confidence of the King, would have had the audacity 
not to mention the competence to do them. As the 
leading court-painter of his generation, Jean Perreal 
would have been the most likely artist to have de¬ 
signed them. 

Perreal is also known as Jean de Paris, having been 
named for the city where he may have studied or spent 
part of his early career. Subsequently he was a resi¬ 
dent of Lyons, the second capital of France whose 
importance, at this time, was greatly enhanced by its 
geographical position as the gateway to Italy, where 
the military ambitions of the three successive kings 
under whom he served were focused. He himself ac¬ 
companied Charles VIII to Naples in 1494 and was 
with Louis XII in his Italian campaigns of 1502 and 
1509. Most of the relatively copious documents relat¬ 
ing to his activities concern the organization of cere¬ 
monial receptions known as Entrees, which were so 
characteristic of the period and particularly frequent 
in Lyons during the latter part of the fifteenth century 
and early sixteenth century. Perreal had over-all re¬ 
sponsibility for most of them. 16 He was evidently 
much prized by his contemporaries for his energy and 
abundant creative abilities in addition to being a 
portraitist of unequalled talent. In 1483 he was in the 
service of the city of Lyons. Shortly thereafter, he was 
employed by the Due de Bourbon and subsequently 
worked for Charles VIII. 

Louis XII made Perreal his painter-in-ordinary 
soon after his accession in 1499. This position gave 
Perreal the right to paint the king’s portrait and to 
make use of his likeness in official work. 17 His portrait 
of the aging king at Windsor Castle (Fig. 36) is one of 
the very few works which can be attributed to him 
with relative certainty. It was probably taken by Per¬ 
real, who was acting as the king’s ambassador, to 
London in September, 1514. After the death of Anne 
of Brittany, Louis sent the artist to England to make 
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fig. 36. Jean Perreal, Portrait of Louis XII. Windsor Castle. By 
permission of H.M. the Queen. 


arrangements for his marriage to Mary Tudor, sister 
of Henry VIII. 18 For a few months prior to Louis’ 
death, Mary was his third queen. Perreal probably 
returned to France with a portrait of the English bride 
whose trousseau he redesigned in the French mode. 

In January, 1515, following Louis’ death, Perreal 
organized the royal funeral for which he made an 
image of the dead king which was described as “un 
mannequin articule qui a le visage dudit feu Roy.” He 


also made a wig similar to the king’s own to go with 
the effigy. 

On October 30, 1515, the Consulat de Lyons 
commissioned Perreal “d’inventer des histoires” for 
the entry into Lyons of Queen Claude, wife of the new 
king, Frangois I. This took place on March 21, 1516. 
Mounted on a grey horse and accompanied by the 
king’s mother, Louise de Savoie, and his sister, Mar¬ 
guerite (but not the king himself since he had already 
made his entry on July 21), she rode through the main 
street of the town. The road was lined in the usual way 
with cloths bearing painted representations of the 
ermine of Brittany and the fleurs-de-lys of France. 
Tapestries were hung on both sides of the route. 19 

The histories which Perreal had been asked to in¬ 
vent for the occasion were enacted at seven different 
points along the queen’s route. Since the documents 
fail to describe them, it is impossible to say whether 
or not they bore any relation to the scenes depicted in 
the Clark and Burrell tapestries. However, the ac¬ 
count of the “mysteres, moralitez, histoires et autres 
joyeusitez” which Perreal invented for the entry of 
Charles VIII into Lyons on February 27, 1490, re¬ 
veals a very close correlation between some of the 
pageants and certain surviving tapestries of the Loire 
group mentioned at the beginning of this article. In 
my opinion this correlation strongly suggests that 
both were derived from the same source. 

The description of one of these enactments calls to 
mind a mille fleurs tapestry with allegorical figures 
not unlike the Cluny Unicorn series: “ung jardin qui 
sera tout plein d’arbres verts et iceulx arbres aura 
foison de grenades, orenges, pomes, poyres et autres 
fruits plaisants et delectables. Et sera le dit jardin 
nomme le Jardin de France lequel sera garde par 
quatre vertus figurees en quatre filhes pucelles ... et 
seront les dictes quatre filhes les jardinieres du dit 
jardin. Le quel jardin sera garde par ung Lion ... le 
quel sera mis a ung coing du jardin avec une autre bell 
vertu nomme Loyaute ... laquelle pucelle tiendra le 
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dit lion. ...” Above the gateway where this scene was 
performed, a virginal figure, raised in the air and 
holding a palm with the words civitas immaculata writ¬ 
ten below her feet, personnified the town of Lyons. As 
the king drew near she recited some lines of verse by 
way of explanation. Then another female figure rep¬ 
resenting Loyalty led the lion towards the king who 
received the keys of the city from its upraised paw. 20 

Another scene enacted during the same entry out¬ 
side the Balarn hostel is described as: “le cheval 
Pegasus et ung homme arme dessus nomme Bonne 
Renommee qui tous se tiendront en fair aiant le dit 
Bonne Renommee une espee nue a la main, de 
laquelle il coupera la gorge a. .. .” 21 The sentence is 
left unfinished but we know from expense accounts 
submitted by Perreal after the entry of Charles VIII 
and Anne of Brittany on March 15, 1494, that one of 
the scenes had necessitated craftsmen and materials 
to construct a swan, a dolphin, and three naked 
ladies. Mention is also made of such minor accessories 
as the swan’s collar and chain. 22 Whether or not these 
properties were required for a repeat of the 1490 
enactment involving Pegasus and Good Renown or 


for a different invention in which some of the same 
properties were used, the repetition of these motifs in 
the Perseus tapestry bearing the Guillard arms (Fig. 
37) is surely indicative of a common origin. It is worth 
noting that in the tapestry the swan is held by a 
twisting cord and not a chain as described in the 
expense item. A chain was, however, used to hold the 
unicorn captive in the seventh tapestry of the Metro¬ 
politan Museum series. 

Interspersed with the numerous items of expense 
relating to the swan, the dolphin, and the nude ladies 
are others relating to a ship and to sirens. The ship 
required several accessories such as ropes, pulleys, 
and a crow’s nest; and the sirens required silver scales, 
tails attached by wire, hair made of flax, and hay for 
stuffing the molds. Other items included shields, 
trumpets, tents, and lances. We would expect to find 
such props in a reconstruction of the Ulysses and 
Cimbri Women tapestry fragments in Boston. The 
sirens no longer form part of the Ulysses tapestry; 
however, a description made of the complete work 
written c.1750 before the fire, mentions that there 
were two sirens in the sea just below the ship in which 


fig. 37. Tapestry with the legend of Perseus. Private Collection, France. 
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fig. 38. The Triumph of Love. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum. 


Ulysses stands. 23 

The accounts give no hint as to the subject matter of 
the mystere for which these nautical properties were 
required. However, other documents relating to the 
same workshop reveal that when Louis XII and Anne 
of Brittany made their entry into Lyons five years later 
on July 10, 1499, a girl called Colette received pay¬ 
ment for acting the part of a siren. She sang and pulled 
the chariot of Neptune, along with a triton played by 
Symon de Saint Rambert. 24 The motif recurs in the 
first of the Petrarchan Triumph tapestries in Vienna 
in which the chariot of Cupid is drawn by two sirens 
and two goats (Fig. 38). 25 

Pastoral allegories of the type seen in the Clark 
tapestries were frequently performed during such 


receptions. A mystere in which girls “les plus belles 
que se pourront trouver” played at being shepherd¬ 
esses was part of the pageantry in Charles VIII’s en¬ 
try into Lyons in 1490 without any particular alle¬ 
gorical significance being attached to it. 26 In another 
devised by Perreal for the entry of Frangois de 
Rohan, Archbishop of Lyons on August 14, 1506, the 
Archbishop was represented as the Pastor; his see as 
the sheep-pen; and Justice, dressed as a shepherd, 
begged the Pastor to dispense water to all the sheep 
and not to fleece them too close to the skin. 27 The 
pageant for the entry of Frangois I into Lyons on July 
12, 1515, was not devised by Perreal but by his 
assistants, Jean Yvonet and Jean Richier. They in¬ 
cluded a pastoral allegory: the Pastor was the king; a 
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fig. 39. Jean Perreal, The Dialogue of Nature and the Alchemist. 
Formerly G. Wildentstein, Paris; bequeathed to the French 
State. 

sheep-pen, surrounded by red, white, and yellow 
posts representing new fortifications built to keep out 
the ravaging bear of Switzerland, was Lyons; and 
three shepherds and one shepherdess within the 
sheep-pen symbolized the Church, Trade, the People 
of Lyons, and Lyons itself. 28 

Until fairly recently, the only works of art which 
could be attributed to Perreal with certainty were 
pieces of sculpture which he had not executed himself. 


These include the tombs of the Duke and Duchess of 
Brittany (parents of Anne of Brittany) at Nantes. 
According to documents, they were sculpted by 
Michel Colombe from Perreal’s designs and under his 
supervision. Numerous other works — portraits, fres¬ 
coes, manuscript illuminations, stained glass — have 
been ascribed to him with varying degrees of agree¬ 
ment. 

In 1963, Charles Sterling of the Louvre published a 
miniature (Fig. 39) cut from a manuscript poem 
called “La Complainte de Nature a l’Alchymiste er¬ 
rant”, long considered to have been composed by 
Jean de Meung, author of “Roman de la Rose.” 29 A. 
Vernet first proved it was the composition of Jean 
Perreal de Paris by its acrostic prologue. 30 

The miniature depicts Nature, a winged nude 
woman seated in a plant, complaining to the erring 
alchemist who stands outside his laboratory labelled 
“opus mechanicae.” Her pose is comparable to that of 
the two Nymphs in the Perseus tapestry (Fig. 37) 
sitting on the swan and the dolphin. Her figure, how¬ 
ever, is compact and rounded, very different from the 
slender elegance of the ladies in this tapestry and the 
Cluny Unicorn series. 

M. Sterling dates the miniature c. 1515. This makes 
it twenty or even thirty years later than the Perseus 
and the Cluny series and possibly contemporary with 
the Clark tapestries. While the Clark tapestries con¬ 
tain no nude figures, it is possible to compare certain 
details such as the wings of the two hawks in one of the 
Clark tapestries (Fig. 35) and those of Nature (Fig. 
39). To me, these elements show rather more affinity 
than we would expect to find if they were the work of 
totally different artists. They confirm my belief that 
Perreal is, indeed, “Levital,” 31 and may well be both 
the Maitre de la Dame a la Licorne and the Maitre de 
la Dame a la Nature. 

William Wells 
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JAN VAN GOYEN IN THE CORCORAN: 
EXEMPLARS OF DUTCH NATURALISM 


With his View of Rhenen 1 (Figs. 40, 41) and his View of 
Dordrecht 2 (Figs. 45, 46), Jan van Goyen is remark¬ 
ably well represented in the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
The two towns in their different and unique settings 
were favorite subjects of the artist, each appearing 
prominently more than twenty-five times in his 
paintings, and also frequently in his drawings. The 
paintings in the Corcoran are two of the best of these 
views, and rank very high in his entire oeuvre. 


The small town of Rhenen presumably attracted 
the attention of seventeenth-century artists mainly 
for two reasons. Largely contained within its walls, it 
was situated on the hilly Northern bank of the Rhine 
to the Southeast of the city of Utrecht. The town 
sloping down towards the river must have been a 
startling sight for anyone living in the flat western 
parts of the Netherlands, as did all the leading Dutch 
artists with the exception of Gerard Terborch. Fur- 


fig. 40. Jan van Goyen, View of Rhenen. Canvas, 40 x 53 V2 inches (26.95). 











thermore, the tower of the St. Cunera church, one of 
the tallest and most elegant late Gothic structures in 
the Netherlands could not fail to attract attention. 
Apart from the visual pleasure it gave, the historic 
past of the town may have interested the artists and 
their public. In the Middle Ages the town had to 
protect the bishopric of Utrecht against enemies on 
its Southeastern border. Its massive walls and dou¬ 
ble entrance gates lent the town the character of a 
fortress. With its medieval appearance and crum¬ 
bling walls, the town, particularly when approached 
from the East, must have been associated by the 
artist with the past of the country, with its glories and 


vicissitudes. 3 

Jan van Goyen was not the only artist to be fasci¬ 
nated by Rhenen. Many artists sketched it from 
nature or represented it in paintings, either faithfully 
or in modified appearance. 4 To judge by extant 
works, the first to paint the town was Hercules Segers 
(1589/90-1633/38). In his painting in Berlin (Fig. 
42), Segers preferred a view rarely chosen by others. 5 
He represented the city as seen from the North, 
perpendicular to the river, rather than from the East 
looking in the same direction as the Rhine flows. 
This preference for a high foreground followed by a 
backdrop in the distance was of great consequence 


fig. 42. Hercules Segers, View of Rhenen. Berlin (West), Staatliche Museen. 
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for Dutch landscape painting. Philips de Koninck, 
who painted a view of Rhenen in 1670, 6 developed 
this scheme to a personal formula. Others sketched 
the town, usually from the East as Jan van Goyen 
painted it in the Corcoran view. Most of these draw¬ 
ings date from after 1650. Rembrandt made a broad 
pen sketch of the city seen from the East, and so did 
his pupils, Lambert Doomer and Gerbrand van den 
Eeckhout. 7 Jacob van Ruisdael, Johannes Ruyscher, 
Aelbert Cuyp, Daniel Schellinks, Anthonie Waterloo 
and others sketched the town as seen from a certain 
distance. 8 It speaks for Rembrandt’s individual ap¬ 
proach, and his interest in architecture of past cen¬ 
turies, that he paid more attention to the old gates of 
the town than any other artist. 9 Pieter Saenredam 
made at least six studies of the church tower, with 
much emphasis on architectural detail. 10 

In the Corcoran’s painting, Jan van Goyen shows 
the town as seen from the East, embedded in hills 
which surround it on three sides. At the left he has 
opened a vista over the river Rhine which winds into 
the distance. The profile of the town of Rhenen (Fig. 
41) is essentially correct. Emerging in the center is 
the tower of the St. Cunera church, built between 


1492 and 1531. With its two rectangular block-like 
stories surrounded by an octagonal, transparent 
third story, the tower, which still stands today, is an 
elegant and slender version of the earlier tower of the 
cathedral of Utrecht. A large building adjoining the 
tower at the right probably refers to the palace built 
in 1631 by Bartholomeus van Bassen for Friedrich, 
King of Bohemia, then residing in the Netherlands. 
The lowest point of the town, at the left, is marked by 
the two small towers of the inner gate of the 
“Rijnpoort” giving access to the town from the river. 
At the right a mill high up on the ramparts marks the 
border of the town to the North. A coach drawn by 
four horses on the road in the foreground has left the 
town behind. Following this road along the river, it 
will first reach Wageningen, then Arnhem further to 
the East. In the distance, Jan van Goyen placed two 
church towers: the one at the left, squat and heavy, 
was that of the village of Lienden, in the fertile fields 
south of the Rhine; the second one at the horizon, in 
the center of the painting possibly is the church tower 
of Amerongen. 

Comparison with other representations of the 
town, particularly a large drawing by Anthonie 


fig. 44. Aelbert Cuyp, View of Rhenen. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Fogg Art Museum. 
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Waterloo 11 and a detailed print by Steven van 
Lamsweerde, 12 of which the former is illustrated 
here (Fig. 43), shows that Jan van Goyen repre¬ 
sented the town correctly in its overall features, but 
that he deviated from reality in details and also 
modified the setting to some extent. He probably 
exaggerated the height of the tower, increased the 
distance between it and the “Rijnpoort,” omitted the 
nave of the church and did not bother to render the 
palace of the “Winter King” accurately; but these 
differences are of minor significance. Jan van Goyen 
allowed himself a greater degree of liberty in the 
foreground, which is wilder and rougher than it was 
in reality; in the river itself, which winds more ab¬ 
ruptly and energetically through the land than in 
actuality; and in the hills behind the town, which he 
substituted for the flat land found there in reality. 
Aelbert Cuyp, in his drawing in the Fogg Art 
Museum (Fig. 44), 13 faithfully rendered the town, 
and the meadows and fields on the other side of the 
river. He, however, also changed a detail. For the 
sake of composition and balance, he switched the 
“Oosterpoort” and a large bastion surmounted by a 
tall structure which in reality was located to the left 
of that gate. 

If the predominantly brown and dark green tones 
of the View of Rhenen are characteristic for Van 
Goyen’s work of the first half of the 1640s, the silvery 
tone of the View of Dordrecht (Figs. 45, 46), probably 
painted in 1651, is often found in the late 1640s and 
early 1650s. Furthermore, the large expanse of calm 
water in the foreground contrasts strongly with the 
choppy waves characteristic of that earlier period of 
Van Goyen’s career. 

The Corcoran View of Dordrecht is distinguished by 
the sensitive gradations of light defining the lumi¬ 
nous surface of this vast body of water and by the 
billowing cloud formations. These clouds and the 
sophisticated definition and distribution of rowboats 
and sailboats, together with the zones of light vary¬ 


ing from brownish dark in the foreground to a silvery 
shimmer in the distance all help to create the sensa¬ 
tion of light filled space in front of a distant town. 
The many boats and people create an atmosphere of 
bustling activity, yet man’s endeavors seem subordi¬ 
nated to space, light, and nature. 

Dordrecht was founded before the year 1200 and is 
the oldest city in Holland. All through the sixteenth 
century, it had flourished as a trading center at the 
confluence of rivers vital for national and interna¬ 
tional commerce. In the seventeenth century, it was 
surpassed by Amsterdam and Rotterdam, yet re¬ 
mained active. Its greatest attraction for artists un¬ 
doubtedly was its location. Its lightly curving North¬ 
ern side was entirely exposed to one of the wide 
estuaries of the Rhine, named the Merwede and the 
Oude Maas (it changes names where it meets the 
Noord, connecting Dordrecht with Rotterdam). 
From across the river, the town with its massive, 
unfinished, brick Gothic tower from the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries commanded an impressive 
view, as it still does today. Jan van Goyen and Ael¬ 
bert Cuyp, in particular, represented the town in 
their paintings and drawings, but others chose Dor¬ 
drecht as a subject as well (A. Willaerts, G. Neyts, 
J. Peeters, J. de Grave, and others). 

Although Jan van Goyen did not live in Dor¬ 
drecht, he depicted the city in paintings dated from 
1633 to 1655 more frequently than any other art¬ 
ist. In the present painting, Jan van Goyen placed 
the profile of the entire town of Dordrecht in the 
distance. The city is seen from the North, from 
Zwijndrecht on the opposite side of the Oude Maas. 
This painting is one of the very few in which Van 
Goyen includes a complete profile from this view¬ 
point, which is about equidistant to the two most 
prominent landmarks, the “Grote Kerk” or “Our 
Lady Church” at the extreme right and the “Groot- 
hoofdspoort,” one of the gates of the former walls, at 
the extreme left (therefore at the East side of the 
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waterfront). Almost all other views present the town 
not parallel to the picture plane, but in a foreshor¬ 
tened prospect, by looking at it from the Northeast, 
with the church in the foreground, or occasionally 
from the Southeast with the church in the back¬ 
ground. Compared with the only two other paintings 
by Van Goyen in which a parallel profile view of 


Dordrecht seen from the North is included, 14 the city 
view in the Corcoran painting is more prominent and 
is more carefully detailed. 

Apart from the “Grote Kerk” at the right, and the 
“Groothoofdspoort” at the left, both already men¬ 
tioned, other buildings can be recognized: im¬ 
mediately to the right of the church stands the “ Vuil- 









fig. 46. Jan van Goyen, View of Dordrecht (Detail). 

fig. 47. Roeland Roghman, View of the “Grote Kerk” in Dordrecht seen from Zwijndrecht. Rotterdam, Museum Boymans-van Beuningen. 
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poort,” and the tower of the town hall is visible 
almost halfway between the choir of the “Grote 
Kerk” and the large sail of the boat in the foreg¬ 
round. Directly to the right of the same large sail, a 
squarish church seems to be the “Nieuwe Kerk” 
although it should be placed farther left (or to the 
East). 

Van Goyen did take liberties. The profile of the 
town is too drawn out, and there were no trees in 
Dordrecht near the river as he depicted them to¬ 
wards the left. The size of the river, however, is a 
greater deviation from reality. Then as now, the river 
at this point is about three hundred yards wide, 
while the painting suggests a much greater distance 
between the sticks marking a shallow spot in the 
foreground and the town. The correct distance is 
expressed in a drawing by Roeland Roghman in the 
Museum Boymans-van Beuningen in Rotterdam 
(Fig. 47), representing the church from across the 
river, from a point further west than the viewpoint of 
Jan van Goyen’s profile. The breadth of the river in 
Jan van Goyen’s painting made Hofstede de Groot, 


Beck, and others believe that the view was taken 
from the point where the Noord meets the Oude 
Maas and the water is, in fact, considerably broader, 
and that the dwellings at the left in the painting 
belong to the village of Papendrecht at the mouth of 
the Noord. This is not so, because the viewer would 
be to the Northwest of the town, approximately op¬ 
posite the “Groothoofdspoort” rather than to the 
north of it, and would never be able to see the town as 
it is represented in the painting. 

To suit his concepts of composition, space, light, 
and atmospheric conditions, Jan van Goyen com¬ 
bined a profile of the town of Dordrecht, correct in 
many respects but somewhat modified, with an imag¬ 
inary foreground. He therefore proceeded in exactly 
the same fashion as he did in the case of his view of 
Rhenen. The two works of Jan van Goyen illustrate 
brilliantly one fundamental characteristic of Dutch 
seventeenth-century landscape painting: the natu¬ 
ralistic creation of a world that seems a true render¬ 
ing of reality but is so only in part. 

E. Haverkamp-Begemann 
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1. View of Rhenen. Canvas, 40 x 53 V2 inches ( 101.5 x 136 
cm.). Signed and dated: VGoyen 1646 ( VG in mono¬ 
gram). 

Provenance : Coll. H. Smith Wright, Nottingham (prob¬ 
ably); T. Wright, Apton Hall, Nottinghamshire; (Sir 
Georg Donaldson, London); William A. Clark, New 
York (acquired 1906 from Donaldson). 

Exhibited : Nottingham 1878, no. 48 (probably); New 
York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration , 1909, no. 8; New York, Wildenstein, Mas¬ 
terpieces of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 1959, p. 11; Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia and Rochester, New York, Masters of 
Landscape: East and West, 1963. 

Bibliography (selected): C. Hofstede de Groot, Cata¬ 
logue of . . .DutchPainters, VIII, London, 1927, no. 210; 
W. Stechow, Dutch Landscape Painting of the Seventeenth 
Century, London, 1966, fig. 71; H.-U. Beck, Jan van 
Goyen 1596-1656, Ein Oeuvreverzeichnis, II, Amster¬ 
dam, 1973, no. 389, ill. 

2. View of Dordrecht. Canvas, 2 5 Vs x 34 Vs inches (63.8 x 
86.7 cm.). Signed and dated: VG 1651 (VG in 
monogram; the last digit unclear). 

Provenance : Sale Amsterdam, September 24, 1777, no. 
43 (to Vermeulen); probably sale Amsterdam, July 
11, 1798, no. 38 (toGruyter); Coll. S. Scheikevitch, 
Moscow-Paris (sale Amsterdam, April 30, 1907, no. 
82, ill.); (Trotti & Co., Paris); (Knoedler & Co., New 
York); William A. Clark, New York (acquired 1908 
from Knoedler). 

Exhibited : New York 1909, no. 19, ill. 

Bibliography (selected): Hofstede de Groot, Catalogue, 
VIII, no. 50; Beck ,Jan van Goyen, II, no. 311, ill. (with 
further bibliography and list of copies). 

3. F. Lugt gave a similar evocation of the impression the 
town may have made on Rembrandt, in Mit Rembrandt 
in Amsterdam, Amsterdam, 1920, pp. 159-62. 

4. An extensive list of drawings and paintings of Rhenen 
is found in Wolfgang Schulz, Lambert Doomer ..., II, 
Berlin ( Dissertation ), 1972, pp. 343, 344. 

5. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Catalogue 1975, no. 
808A; E. Haverkamp-Begemann, Hercules Seghers, 


Amsterdam, 1968, fig. 21b. It is here reproduced 
without the sky that was added by another hand. 

6. Goteborg, Kunstmuseum, Catalogue 1934, pi. 34; H. 
Gerson, Philips Koninck, Berlin, 1936, no. XI. 

7. Rembrandt stressed the massiveness of the walls 
(drawing in The Hague, Museum Bredius; Benesch 
no. 825, fig. 972). Gerbrand van den Eeckhout’s 
drawing is in Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett (KdZ 
1320). 

8. Jacob van Ruisdael: formerly Leningrad, sale Leipzig 
(Boerner) April 29, 1931, no. 210, ill.; Aelbert Cuyp: 
Haarlem, Teyler Foundation (exhib. cat. London 
1970, no. 37, ill.); Schellinks, Hamburg, Kunsthalle 
(inv. 22501); Waterloo, three drawings: Edinburgh, 
National Gallery (inv. D 1183; cat. 1966, no. 60, ill.), 
Brussels, Musees Royaux des Beaux-Arts, Coll. De 
Grez (inv. 3969), and Amsterdam, Historisch Mu¬ 
seum (see Note 11 below). 

9. Drawings in Paris, Chatsworth, and London (respec¬ 
tively Benesch no. i300,ill. 1530; no. i30i,ill. 1531, 
and no. 1304, ill. 1534). Rembrandt played down the 
modern buildings adjoining the gates. 

10. P. T. A. Swillens, Pieter Saenredam, Amsterdam, 1935, 
nos. 161-66. 

11. Amsterdam, Historisch Museum (inv. no. A 18163; 
black chalk and grey wash, 340 x 670 mm.). 

12. Etching, 217 X495 mm.; Hollstein 19. Illustrated in 
exhib. cat. Monumenten van Nederland, Rotterdam, 
Museum Boymans-van Beuningen, 1975, no. 58 . 

13. Cambridge, Mass., Fogg Art Museum (inv. 1949.33; 
gift of John S. Newberry, Jr., in honor of Paul Sachs’ 
seventieth birthday). 

14. The only two other paintings with a complete profile 
from the North are Beck nos. 290 of 1633 (The 
Hague, Mauritshuis) and 291 of 1641 (in 1965 with 
J. Mitchell in London), but in both the town is dis¬ 
tant. 

15. Black chalk and grey wash, 106 x 241 mm. Illus¬ 
trated in exhib. cat. Monumenten van Nederland (see 
Note 12), 1975, no. 24. 
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A REAPPRAISAL OF GERARD DOU’S REPUTATION 


The late nineteenth-century painter and writer, 
Eugene Fromentin, commented that Dutch art at¬ 
tempts “to imitate what is, to make what is imitated 
charming, to clearly express simple, lively, and true 
sensations. Thus the style has the simplicity and 
clearness of the principle. It has for law, sincerity, for 
obligation, truth.” 1 This passage characterizes a fun¬ 
damental appeal of Dutch art, its naturalism, an ap¬ 
peal that was particularly felt in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries when Senator Clark 
began his collection of Dutch art. 

An examination of Senator Clark’s collection 
clearly indicates that he preferred to purchase paint¬ 
ings in which some aspect of reality, whether a 
portrait, genre scene, or landscape, was depicted in a 
naturalistic way. Generally speaking, he did not col¬ 
lect mannerist paintings, biblical or mythological 
scenes, or romantic evocations of arcadian life de¬ 
picted by Dutch Italianate artists. 2 One of the paint¬ 
ings in his collection that clearly evokes the truth and 
sincerity of Dutch art so admired by Fromentin is a 
little portrait by Gerard Dou (Fig. 48), traditionally 
believed to represent the artist’s father. 3 The intensity 
of the old man’s expression as he stares beyond the 
picture space makes the viewer feel his presence. The 
head is precisely modelled with distinct brush strokes. 
The expression is animated by white accents on the 
eyes, the rich curls of the hair and beard, and the 
chiaroscuro effects. 

This painting is reminiscent of portraits by Rem¬ 
brandt van Rijn from his early, Leiden period (Fig. 
49). Dou (1613-1675) was Rembrandt’s first pupil, 
studying with the master from 1628-1631. During 
that period Rembrandt executed many small paint¬ 
ings, particularly narrative scenes, that were highly 
praised by Constantijn Huygens, one of the most 
astute critics of his day. 4 Rembrandt, according to 
Huygens, could achieve effects in these small paint¬ 
ings that one sought for in vain in the largest canvases 
of others. After Rembrandt left for Amsterdam 


around 1632, Dou remained in Leiden and continued 
to paint portraits, biblical, allegorical, and genre 
scenes in a comparably minute style. 

Although the chronology of Dou’s work is difficult 
to establish because of the lack of dated paintings, it 
appears that Dou painted this portrait in the mid- 
1630s, shortly after Rembrandt’s departure. The 
rough hewn features of the sitter, the oval format of the 
panel, and the pronounced chiaroscuro effects in the 
handling of the light are all characteristic of this 
period when Dou was still strongly influenced by 
Rembrandt. The traditional identification of the 
painting as a Portrait of the Artist’s Father , however, is 
open to question. A Dou Self-Portrait in Brunswick, 
which dates from the 1650s (Fig. 50), depicts the 
artist holding a small painting of a family portrait, 
presumably his own. 5 The man seated at the table, 
the father in this family portrait, has features and a 
beard that are similar to those of the sitter in the Clark 
painting, but the resemblance is hardly sufficient to 
establish a firm identification. Another argument for 
the traditional identification is the similarity in con¬ 
cept between this portrait and those Rembrandt pre¬ 
sumably painted of his father, as for example, in the 
painting in the Mauritshuis (Fig. 49). The identifica¬ 
tion of Rembrandt’s sitter, however, is also open to 
question and the most recent catalogue of the Maurit¬ 
shuis identifies the painting as a Study of an Old Man, 
formerly called Rembrandt’s father Harmen Gerritsz. van 
Rijn . 

Dou’s carefully detailed paintings were greatly ad¬ 
mired in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and fetched some of the highest prices paid for paint¬ 
ings by Dutch masters of the seventeenth century. 6 
Undoubtedly collectors admired the craftsmanship 
and patience that his style of painting must have 
demanded. Dou’s reputation among art theorists, 
however, was less exalted than the market value of his 
paintings would have led one to expect. The very 
qualities of his style that appealed to collectors were 
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seized upon by theorists as unworthy of an artist of 
genius. The origins and nature of this reputation will 
be the focus of this article. 

The foundation for Dou’s reputation as an over-me¬ 
ticulous craftsman is found in Joachim von Sandrart’s 
description of Dou in his treatise, Teutsche Academie der 
Edelen Bau-, Bild, und Mahlerey-Kiinste , published in 
1675. 7 Sandrart, who described Dou’s method of 
working in great detail, wrote that Dou painted in a 
large room, facing north, which had high windows 
and was adjacent to the still waters of a canal. When 
the weather was not good for painting, he busied 
himself by grinding colors on glass and making his 
own brushes. He was fastidiously clean and protected 
his palette, brushes, and colors from dust by keeping 
them closed-up in a standing chest which he placed 
near his stool. Before opening the chest, he would sit 
silently in his chair and wait for the dust in the room to 
settle. Once he began to paint, he worked with infinite 
patience. When Sandrart complimented Dou on the 
care it must have taken to paint a broomstick no 
larger than a fingernail, Dou remarked that he still 
had three days work to do on it. Even with por¬ 
traiture, Dou worked very slowly. Sandrart related 
that Dou had taken five days to underpaint a hand in 
the portrait of Mevrouw Spiering. Because Dou’s slow 
painting technique put his sitters under considerable 
strain, according to Sandrart, his success as a 
portraitist was limited. In depicting still-life objects, 
however, he was an extraordinary master who created 
lifelike effects in his small, “finger-length” paintings. 

Sandrart’s account of Dou’s working procedure has 
been reiterated by numerous writers, most recently by 
Rosenberg and Slive in their fundamental account of 
Dutch seventeenth-century painting. 8 The accuracy 
of Sandrart’s account has never been questioned, yet 
the time lapse between Sandrart’s visit to Dou around 
1640 and the publication of his treatise in 1675 is 
sufficiently long to suspect that Sandrart elaborated 
his story for dramatic and literary effect. 9 A number of 



fig. 49. Rembrandt van Rijn. Study of an Old Man, formerly 
called Rembrandt’s Father Harmen Gerritsz- van Rijn. The Hague, 
Mauri tshuis. 


elements reinforce this hypothesis. Paintings like the 
portrait in the Clark collection have an intensity and 
freshness that do not suggest the pedantic approach 
described by Sandrart. Sandrart’s account is also dif¬ 
ficult to reconcile with accounts written by Philips 
Angel, painter and critic from Leiden, and J. Orlers, 
burgomaster of Leiden and Dou’s first biographer. 
Both writers knew Dou personally. 10 Finally, San¬ 
drart’s discussion must be understood in the context 
of broader theoretical criticisms of the seventeenth 
century. 

Philips Angel’s comments on Dou were made in 
an address presented at Leiden in 1641, titled “In 
Praise of the Art of Painting.” 11 One of the require- 
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ments Angel set forth for a praiseworthy painter was 
that he should be able to represent the textures of 
materials with precise, yet lively and bold brush¬ 
strokes. Precise rendering of materials was a virtue, 
Angel argued, if the artist did not allow his work to 
become too stiff and lifeless; otherwise his work would 
be mocked rather than praised. As a model for young 
artists, Angel recommended the “never sufficiently 
praised Gerard Dou,” whom he described as an artist 
combining a meticulous style with “a curious loose¬ 
ness” of brushstrokes. 

It is understandable that Angel advised young ar¬ 
tists to follow the example of Gerard Dou since Dou 
was at that time the foremost painter in Leiden. If 
Dou’s working procedures were as slow and painstak¬ 
ing as Sandrart implies, however, one wonders 
whether Angel would have given Dou such an unqual¬ 
ified recommendation. Although most of Sandrart’s 
facts concerning Dou cannot be verified, in one in¬ 
stance, he seems to have exaggerated his information. 
He recounts that Heer Spiering paid Dou 1000 guil¬ 
ders a year as a retaining fee to have first pick of Dou’s 
paintings. Angel documents the same arrangement 
but indicates that Spiering paid Dou 500 guilders a 
year. 12 

The extreme care and precision of Dou’s working 
procedure as described by Sandrart both fascinated 
and bothered subsequent commentators on his art. 
Roger de Piles, in his Abrege de la Vie des Peintres, 
published in Paris in 1699, closely followed San¬ 
drart’s account. He admired the naturalistic effects 
Dou created in his paintings, particularly the fresh¬ 
ness, harmony, the force of colors, and the intelligence 
of the chiaroscuro. 13 De Piles, however, was not cer¬ 
tain that he could recommend Dou’s approach to 
painting: 

There are many reflexions to make on this manner of painting and I do 
not know if it is as imitable as it is admirable. For the ardor that 
painting demands scarcely accords with such extraordinary patience 
and with the attention that one must give to such extensive detail. It 



fig. 50. Gerard Dou. Self Portrait. Brunswick, Herzog Anton 
Ulrich-Museum. 


appears that “la belle intelligence de I’Art” consists of making, with 
little work, paintings appear finished when seen from their proper 
distance: but Gerard Dou would be persuaded , to the contrary that 
extensive work is compatible with “la belle intelligence[and that] it 
would be necessary to do [i.e., paint] everything that one could 
discover on the model at a reasonable distance. 14 

De Piles’ comments underscore a theoretical dia¬ 
lectic that had entered critical discussions of painting 
since the time of Giorgio Vasari. 15 As Gombrich and 
Emmens have stressed,Dou and Rembrandt were seen 
by late seventeenth-century and eighteenth-century 
theorists as representatives of two opposing tra¬ 
ditions, one characterized by meticulously finished 
paintings and the other by broadly executed works. 16 
This theoretical dialectic may account for the nature 
of Sandrart’s passage on Dou. Sandrart prefaced his 
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discussion by metaphorically calling Dou and Rem¬ 
brandt entirely different flowers that have grown in 
the same garden. Sandrart, who does not mention 
Rembrandt’s early meticulous style in his biography, 
emphasized that Dou painted in a manner “never 
before seen,” which was achieved through great dili¬ 
gence and patience. 17 Sandrart, moreover, never 
mentioned the “loose, lively, and free-flowing” 
character of Dou’s brushwork that Angel praises, be¬ 
cause such a characterization would have been in¬ 
compatible with his image of Dou as the antithesis of 
Rembrandt. 

Although Sandrart made no explicit value judg¬ 
ment about the two different manners of painting, 
most subsequent theorists questioned the validity of 
Dou’s approach as described by Sandrart. De Piles’ 
insistence that the patience Dou’s work requires 
“scarcely accords” with the ardor, or the inspiration, 
that painting demands, is premised on the belief that 
“la belle intelligence de l’Art” is expressed through 
inspiration rather than through painstaking labor. De 
Piles’ criticism was a basic one for classical theorists 
and explains why Dou’s work, while admired, was 
never accepted as wholeheartedly by theorists as it 
was by collectors. His criticism is reminiscent of that 
levied against painters of the Quattrocento by Giorgio 
Vasari. 18 Vasari felt that excessive study created a dry 
manner “when it is from study alone that men are 
labouring to force that highest finish.” 19 In order to 
achieve that grace, or facility “that give[s] most 
pleasure to the eye,” the artist must execute his work 
“as rapidly as possible so that no traces of his effort 
may appear on the canvas.” 20 

Another indictment against Dou was the wide¬ 
spread opinion that he used mechanical aids to ac¬ 
complish his detailed effects. The use of aids rein¬ 
forced the point that, however admirable his work, 
Dou achieved his style through calculated and totally 
explainable means rather than through inspiration. 
Arnold Houbraken, for example, mentioned that Dou 


painted from life but that he viewed his subjects 
through a frame strung with horizontal and vertical 
threads. 21 Houbraken frowned upon this device be¬ 
cause an artist came to depend upon it for exact 
measurements rather than on his eye. 

A number of theorists mentioned optical devices 
that Dou used to assist him in his small scale represen¬ 
tations of nature. Sandrart noted that Dou began 
wearing eyeglasses during his thirties. Houbraken 
quoted Sandrart’s passage but translated “eye¬ 
glasses” as “magnifying glasses.” 22 De Piles indicated 
that Dou used a convex mirror, a device which pre¬ 
sumably would have assisted him in reducing the 
scale of his compositions. 23 The most fascinating of all 
optical aids attributed to Dou is that mentioned by 
J. B. Descamps in La Vie des Peintres Flamands, Al- 
lemands et Hollandois , Paris, 1754. 24 Descamps appar¬ 
ently combined de Piles’ and Houbraken’s accounts 
to explain Dou’s ability to give such truthfulness to his 
paintings. He described how Dou set up a screen 
between himself and the object to be painted and 
inserted a concave mirror into it. He squared his 
canvas and then stretched threads over the surface of 
the “verre” in a similar fashion. He was then able to 
imitate both the composition and the color in his 
painting. 

The device, as described by Descamps, is totally 
unworkable, but he may have mistakenly written 
“mirroir concave” for “verre concave,” the term he 
used in subsequent references to the device. Dou may 
well have inserted a concave lens into a screen as a 
compositional aid. Such devices were known in the 
early seventeenth century. In 1635, for example, John 
Bate, an English writer, illustrated an artistic aid (Fig. 
51), consisting of a frame stretched with strings before 
which was placed a “glass,” presumably a concave 
lens, on top of a style. 25 

Although no conclusive proof exists that Dou used 
any of the optical devices mentioned by his commen¬ 
tators, one can understand their preoccupation with 
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this possibility. The preciousness of many of Dou’s 
paintings, in which colors are slightly accentuated 
and foreground objects are often disproportionately 
large, are characteristic of images seen through a lens. 
Dou, moreover, often frames his compositions with 
curtains or windows as if to avoid distortions occur¬ 
ring in peripheries of images when seen through a lens 
or reflected in a mirror. 

Just as stylistic considerations have reinforced 
speculation that Dou availed himself of artistic aids, 
so have the feinmalerei characteristics of Dou’s style 
helped give credence to Sandrart’s description of 
Dou’s working procedure. To accept Sandrart’s ac¬ 
count too literally is to accept his premise that Dou 
was an anomaly among seventeenth-century Dutch 
artists — that his style resulted from an approach to 
painting so demanding that few other artists could 
hope to emulate it. Dou’s pervasive influence on 
Dutch genre painters, including Gabriel Metsu and 
Frans van Mieris the Elder, 26 helps belie that impres¬ 
sion, but even more persuasive are his small paint¬ 
ings, such as the Corcoran’s Portrait of the Artist's Father 
(Fig. 48), which continue to astound the viewer with 
their freshness and vitality. 

Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr. 



fig. 51. Perspective Device, illustrated in: John Bate, The 
Mysteries of Nature and Art, London, 1635. 
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NOTES 


1. Eugene Fromentin, The Old Masters of Belgium and Hol¬ 
land, New York, 1963, p. 135 (Trans. from Les Maitres 
d’Autrefois by Mary C. Robbins. First published in 
1882.). 

2. For information on the other Dutch paintings in the 
collection, see: James D. Breckenridge, A Handbook of 
Dutch and Flemish Paintings in the William Andrews Clark 
Collection, The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C., 1955. Other Dutch paintings listed in “Cata¬ 
logue of Objects of Fine Arts and Other Properties at 
the Home of William Andrews Clark,” and those sold 
in the Senator William A. Clark Sale, American Art 
Association, New York, January 11-12, 1926, do not 
contradict this overall impression. 

3. Breckenridge, Handbook, pp. 12-13: The Artist’s Father, 
oil on oval panel, IV2 x 6 inches, signed: G. Dou. 
Breckenridge lists all known provenance and early 
references to the painting. The standard work on Dou, 
Wilhelm Martin, Gerard Dou [Klassiker der Kunst, 
XXIV], Stuttgart and Berlin, 1913, is now dated and 
needs to be revised. Another version of the painting, 
probably not authentic, was exhibited in the North 
Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh, in 1956 in the 
exhibition, Rembrandt and his Pupils; organized by W. R. 
Valentiner. This version is on canvas and measures 7V2 
x 5 inches. 

4. Seymour Slive, Rembrandt and his Critics, 1630-1730, The 
Hague, 1953, pp. 15-16. 

5. Brunswick, Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum, cat. 1969, 
no. 303. Although no document identifies the sitters, 
scholars generally agree that the individuals repre¬ 
sented in the group portrait are Dou’s father (Douwe 
Janszoon), his mother (Maria Jansdochter), and his 
brother (Jan). The style of Dou’s costume indicates 
that he painted this self-portrait in the early 1650s, 
although the costumes of the figures in the painting he 
holds would appear to date from the early 1630s. 

6. W. Martin, Gerard Dou, trans. by Clara Bell, London, 
1902, pp. 92-94. 

7. Joachim von Sandrart, Teutsche Academie der Edelen, 
Bau-, Bild, und Mahlerey-Kilnste, ed. A. R. Peltzer, 
Munich, 1925, pp. 195-96. 


8. Jacob Rosenberg, Seymour Slive, E. H. ter Kuile, 
Dutch Art and Architecture 1600-1800, Baltimore, 1966, p. 
87. 

9. Sandrart, Teutsche Academie, p. 195, recorded his visit to 
Dou’s studio with Pieter van Laer, an artist who died in 
1642. The only author who has questioned the intent 
of Sandrart’s description of Dou’s working procedure is 
Arnold Houbraken, De Groote Schouburgh der Neder- 
lantsche Konstschilders en Schilderessen, Amsterdam, 
1718-21, II, 4: “Dus ver Sandrart, men sou uit deze 
beschryving eerder besluiten dat dezelve tot spot dan 
tot zynen roem geboekt was.” (“As for Sandrart, one 
should sooner conclude from this description that it 
was intended for ridicule rather than for his praise.”) 

10. J. Orlers, Beschrijvinge der Stadt Leyden, 2nd ed., Leiden, 

1641, pp. 377-76, described Dou’s paintings as being 
“... cleyne, subtile, ende curieuse dingen, ’tsy Per- 
soonen naer het leven, Gedierten, Insecten ofte andere 
saken te Schilderen.” (“... small, subtle, and curious 
things, whether he painted people from life, animals, 
insects, or other objects.”) For comments by Philips 
Angel, see note 11. 

11. Philips Angel’s address was published the following 
year as: Philip Angels Lof der Schilder Konst, Leiden, 

1642, pp. 55-56. 

12. Sandrart, Teutsche Academie, p. 196; Angel, Lof der Schil¬ 
der Konst, p. 23. 

13. Roger de Piles, Abrege de la Vie des Peintres, 2nd ed., Paris, 
1 7 1 5, PP- 428-30. 
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imitable qu’elle est admirable. Car le feu que demande 
la Peinture ne s’accorde geures avec une patience si 
extraordinaire, & avec l’attention qu’il faut donner a 
un si grand detail. II semble que la belle intelligence de 
l’Art consiste a faire avec peu d’ouvrage, que les Tab¬ 
leaux paroissent finis dans leur distance: mais Girard 
Dau etoit persuade au contraire que le grand travail 
etant compatible avec la belle intelligence, il falloit 
faire tout ce que Ton decouvroit sur le modele dans une 
distance raisonnable.” 

15. For further discussion of this theoretical dialectic, see: 
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Oefening: Bij een drieluik van Gerrit Dou,” Album 
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26. See: Otto Naumann, i( The Lesson Reattributed,” in this 
catalogue for a discussion of Dou’s influence on Van 
Mieris the Elder. 
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THE LESSON (REATTRIBUTED) 


When the picture of an intimate Dutch interior (Fig. 
52) was purchased by Senator Clark in 1902 along 
with other paintings from the Gottfried von Preyer 
Collection (Vienna), it was said to have been painted 
by Gerard Dou. Although this attribution was ques¬ 
tioned even then, the picture entered the Corcoran’s 
collection in 1925 as a work by Dou under Senator 
Clark’s bequest. It subsequently was assigned to the 
“Studio of Dou” and has been so identified until now. 1 

Scholars have rejected Dou’s authorship of this 
painting, not because of inferior technique, but be¬ 
cause the picture presents an effect which is quite 
different from Dou’s small, meticulously detailed 
panels. Dou became famous for his intricate control 
and his slow working process. He created details that 
can hardlv be appreciated with the naked eye. 2 The 
Lesson is admittedly well-painted in this regard, but it 
is larger in scale than most works by Dou. Its size 
permits a free handling of the brush and a total effect 
alien to that artist. The conclusion reached by James 
D. Breckenridge in his Handbook of Dutch and Flemish 
Paintings in the William Andrews Clark Collection was to 
place the picture within “the immediate circle of 
Dou.” 

Dou had several pupils and followers, most of 
whom have been considered at one time or another as 
the author of The Lesson. In 1901, Wilhelm Martin, 
then the most knowledgeable connoisseur of Dou and 
the Leiden School, suggested Quiringh van Brekelen- 
kam as the artist. 3 Later, specialists rightly found that 
the painting had less affinity with the work of this 
master than with that of Dou. 4 In the Rijksbureau 
voor Kunsthistorische Documentatie in The Hague, 
an international repository of photographs and in¬ 
formation on Dutch art, reproductions of the Corco¬ 
ran picture are filed under “Anonymous Dou Follow¬ 
ers,” “Abraham de Pape,” and “Domenicus van Tol.” 

It is curious that no one suggested the artist who 
now seems the most likely candidate: Frans van 
Mieris the Elder (1631-1681), Dou’s most gifted and 


well-known pupil. 5 Van Mieris’s technique of paint¬ 
ing when he was a pupil of Dou (c. 1654-1657) was 
very close to that of his master. However, certain 
characteristics — all present in The Lesson , which 
probably was painted when Van Mieris was studying 
with Dou or shortly thereafter 6 — distinguish this 
work from his teacher’s. Van Mieris always displayed 
an unusual sense of color, often mixing browns and 
purples into a virtually indescribable hue (e.g., in the 
woman’s jacket). He sometimes juxtaposed various 
local colors of intense value, such as the blue of the 
woman’s apron and the yellow of her sleeve. Dou, on 
the other hand, preferred to mute his colors with a 
light, atmospheric haze. Van Mieris also achieved 
great clarity of form by leaving darkness in the back¬ 
ground. An early work by Van Mieris in Copenhagen 
(Fig. 53) displays these qualities. 7 The Copenhagen 
picture shows a room with curved beams supporting 
rafters partially hidden in shadow. This is similar to 
what is found in the Corcoran painting. The light 
enters both interiors from the left, bathing the figures 
and adding warmth to the cool, local colors. The 
subject of the Copenhagen picture is quite different; 
instead of instructing the child to pray as in The Lesson , 
the woman seems to send him off for beer. 8 The man 
behind is derived from a figure by Adriaen van Os¬ 
tade, the most important artistic influence next to 
Dou on Van Mieris during his early years. 9 

In an etching by Van Ostade of 1653 (Fig- 54) we 
are presented with a family scene, reminiscent of The 
Lesson. Both depict humble interiors where frugal 
meals are about to be shared. The family in each must 
partake from the same dish. Van Mieris leaves a 
small, broken plate with a morsel of butter on a stool 
used as a table. Clearly, the message of both works is 
the same: Thank God for whatever you have, no 
matter how small. 

In the Clark work, Van Mieris combined two 
common themes in Dutch genre painting. Firstly, the 
subject of saying grace is frequently encountered in 
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fig. 53* Frans van Mieris the Elder. Dutch Interior. Copenhagen, 
Royal Museum of Fine Arts. 

the prints and paintings of the period. Besides the Van 
Ostade etching, there are examples by Jacques de 
Gheyn, Quiringh van Brekelenkan, Nicolaes Maes, 
Abraham van Dyck, Carel van der Pluym, and many 
others. Secondly, instruction of children was a popu¬ 
lar theme especially with Jan Steen who repeatedly 
depicted elders as setting good examples for children 
or as teaching them their bad habits. 11 Van Mieris 
made it quite evident that the child learns his prayers 
from the old woman. She is a pillar of virtue. The 
positive, moral implications of the scene are under¬ 
scored by the spinning wheel, a symbol of domestic 
virtue in seventeenth-century Holland. 12 

An emblem first published by Jan Luiken in 1712 
can perhaps shed light on The Lesson. Luiken showed a 
seated woman handing her child a piece of bread. The 
woman holds one hand upward in a gesture of instruc¬ 
tion, while the child clasps her hands in prayer. The 
poem that accompanies the image reads like a prayer 
of thanksgiving: 


The child must learn when young 
what Father and Mother know, 

First comes Our Dear Lord, 

who creates the bread and gives us all, 

And say with hands together; 

I thank you, My Dear God, Amen. 13 

Van Mieris attempted to portray this subject again 
in the drawing of a Woman and Child before a Fireplace 
(British Museum), which dates about 1655. In it, an 
elderly woman clasps her hands in fervent prayer 
before picking up the spoon to eat, and a young girl 
follows suit. Similarly, the boy in the Corcoran picture 
stares at the bread, but says grace before grabbing a 
slice. 

Much attention has been given to the lascivious 
content of seventeenth-century Dutch genre paint¬ 
ing 14 and to the moralizing intent of such representa¬ 
tions. The persistence of Het Gebed voor den Maaltijd 
(Prayer before the Meal) as a recurrent theme in 
Dutch art of this period bespeaks an equal interest in 
depicting the homely virtues. Otto Naumann 



fig. 54. Adrien van Ostade. Saying Grace. Rotterdam, Museum 
Boymans-van Beuningen. 
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NOTES 


1. Inv. no. 1962.80. Oil on panel, 13V2 x i^ 3 A inches (40 
x 34.2 cm.). A label attached to the back of the panel 
reads: “Dou/Clark Cat. No. 183.” For the provenance 
and critical opinions of this work, see: James D. Brec- 
kenridge, Handbook of Dutch and Flemish Paintings in the 
William Andrews Clark Collection, The Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C., 1955, p. 14. 

2. For Sandrart’s account (1675) of Dou’s working proc¬ 
ess and the artist’s possible use of optical devices, see: 
Arthur K. Wheelcock, Jr., “A Reappraisal of Gerard 
Dou’s Reputation,” in this catalogue. 

3. Wilhelm Martin, Het Leven en de werken van Gerrit Dou..., 
Leiden, 1901, p. 145, n. 1 . Martin, who gives accurate 
descriptions, cites larger dimensions (47 x 39 cm.). 

4. The picture was considered closer to Dou by the follow¬ 
ing specialists: Ruth Magurn (1950), Jakob Rosen¬ 
berg (1951) and Wolfgand Stechow (1954). None of 
these scholars suggested another possible artist. 

5. Despite Van Mieris’ popularity during his own lifetime 
and the high appreciation of his paintings in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, very little modern 
research has been devoted to him. The major scholarly 
work in recent times is the brief essay by E. Plietzsch in 
Hollandische undflamische Maler des XVII.Jahrh., Leipzig, 
i960, PP . 49-54. 

6. Breckenridge, Handbook, p. 14 placed the Corcoran 
painting in the 1640s, i.e., by someone in Dou’s work¬ 
shop “in the period immediately following the latter’s 
departure from the studio and the direct influence of 
Rembrandt.” The painting in Dou’s oeuvre that comes 
closest to the Corcoran picture is Praying Woman in 
Munich, which Martin dated c.1645 (W. Martin, 
Gerard Dou, des Meisters Gamalde [Klassiker der Kunst], 
Stuttgart and Berlin, 1913, repr. p. 100). If this dating 
is correct, the picture can be seen as one of the most 
important stylistic precedents to The Lesson. The basic 
differences between Dou and Van Mieris outlined in 
the text, however, can still be distinguished. 

7- In addition to the Copenhagen picture, several early 
pictures by Van Mieris should be compared to The 
Lesson. The woman drinking in Peasant Meal (Florence, 
Uffizi Gallery) is very close in treatment to the old 
woman cutting bread in the Corcoran picture. The 
children in The Tinker (Dresden, Gemaldegalerie) are 
quite similar in conception to the young boy praying. 


Several details of the interior in The Alchemist (formerly 
in the Collection of Walter Chrysler, Jr., New York Art 
Market, 1961) are repeated in The Lesson. 

8. Van Mieris was probably not moralizing in this picture 
since beer was the most common drink in seven¬ 
teenth-century Holland. See: G.D.J. Schotel, Het 
Oud-Hollandsch Huisgezin der seventiende eeuw , Arnhem, 
i 9 ° 3 > P- 3 ° 5 * 

9. The man is based on a figure in two prints by Van 
Ostade, The Organ Grinder of 1647 and The Quacksalver 
of 1648(repr. in F.W.H. Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish 
Etchings, Engravings and Woodcuts, Ca. 1450 - 1700 , Amster- 
dam, 1949, xv, 9, 54). 

10. The Decimal Index for the Art of the Low Countries 
(D.I.A.L.) lists twelve examples of the subject. Others 
can be found in Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish Etchings , I, 
183; VI, 233; and XVII, 230, repr. Not included in 
D.I.A.L. is Dou’s Maid at a Window in Rotterdam 
(Boymans Museum) where, in the background, a 
woman can be seen slicing bread while a boy waits 
with hands clasped in prayer. Susan Donahue Kuret- 
sky, in a forthcoming book on Jacob Ochtervelt, argues 
that the immaculate interior in this picture (along with 
the dust rag in the foreground) and the saying of grace 
may suggest a parallel betweeen cleanliness and godli¬ 
ness. 

11. C.W. de Groot ,Jan Steen, beeld en woord, Utrecht and 
Nijmegen, 1952, pp. 61-62. Steen also painted the 
subject of Grace before the Meal, with specific biblical 
references; see: L. de Vries, Jaw Steen Ci de kluchtschilder”, 
diss., Rijksuniversiteit, Groningen, 1977, pp. 49-50, 
129, n.79. 

12. E. de Jongh, ed., Tot lering en vermaak, (exhib. cat.) 
Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 1976, pp. 41-42. 

13. Jan Luiken, Des menschen begin, midden en einde; ver- 
toonende het kinderlyk bydryf en aanwasch, ed. Leiden, 
1888, p. 39. I should like to thank William W. Robin¬ 
son for calling this reference to my attention. The poem 
reads: Het Kindje moet van Jongs op leere , / Wat Vater en wat 
Moeder heeft , / Eerst komt van onze Lieven Heere , / Die ’t 
broodje schept, en alles geeft ; / En zeggen met zyn handjes 
zaamen\ / Ik dank U, Lieven-Heertje, Amen. 

14. E. de Jongh, Zinne-en minnebeelden in de schilderkunst van 
de zeventiende eeuw , Openbaar Kunstbezit, 1967, passim. 
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fig. 57. Inkstand. St. George and the Dragon. Faenza, c. 1480-1500. Height: 10V4 inches (26.420). 
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CERAMICS 


Senator Clark’s acquisition of four of Europe’s most 
brilliant categories of pottery—Italian maiolica, Delft 
faience, and from France, Palissy ware and early 
lead-glazed sculptures — shows a high level of dis¬ 
cernment. Each group is expressive of its time and 
place of origin. A considerable number of pieces in the 
collection were made or decorated by a potter or 
painter whose identity can be recognized. 

Italian Maiolica 

Earliest among the categories is maiolica. The name 
is of rather obscure origin. Originally, the word may 
have alluded to lustered pottery shipped from Spain 
to Sicily during Medieval times. For that reason, it 
could be a corruption of the name Malaga, the port 
city where the kilns existed, or of Mallorca, the island 
base of traders who carried the ware to Italy. What is 
certain is that the Italians lost no time in discovering 
how to make this type of pottery, which the Spanish 
had recently learned about from the Near East. A late 
example of the parent Hispano-Moresque ware is the 
great dish with the arms ofCastile and Leon (Fig. 55), 
dating from the sixteenth century. The basic distinc¬ 
tion between this and conventional European pottery 
of the day was that the glaze was altered by introduc¬ 
ing tin oxide to create an opaque white ground for 
decoration. 

In Italy, the earliest tin-glazed pottery or proto- 
maiolica was made in Orvieto, Florence, and Sicily. 
In these centers, a white ground was not always the 
prime desideratum; some wares were yellowish, or 
even light brown. Plates and bowls with pale grounds 
were made from the thirteenth century onward, 
featuring decorations of animals amid plants. Some 
were executed in brown (or blue and brown), others 
in a blue impasto on a white ground. The works in the 
Clark collection, however, are from the classical 
period of maiolica, a phase that begins with the so- 
called “severe style” of decoration that originated in 
the second half of the fifteenth century. The term 


“severe” is hardly deserved since, by the 1470s, the 
pottery displayed an imaginative array of sophisti¬ 
cated motifs executed in a expanded palette of lively 
colors. Functional objects bear designs ranging from 
confronted birds and stylized beasts in the Near East¬ 
ern tradition to more European concepts, including 
abstract designs, Gothic foliage, heraldic devices, and 
profile portraits of youthful couples. While religious 



FIG -55- Dish. Hispano-Moresque ware. Valencia, XVI Century. 
Diameter: 17V4 inches (26.382). 


scenes occurred, they were not as frequent as the 
secular subjects that reflected the Renaissance inter¬ 
est in man and his world. 

Inherent in such a cursory overview is the risk of 
giving the impression that Italian maiolica developed 
as a unified national art. Exactly the opposite was 
true. Not consolidated as a nation until the nineteenth 
century, the Italian peninsula and its island outposts 
consisted of a number of separate feudal and often 
feuding states when these works were produced. The 
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effort of each area to maintain its identity was re¬ 
flected in its arts. The Clark collection contains repre¬ 
sentative examples of pottery from most of the lo¬ 
calities as well as many pieces by artists who carried 
the art of maiolica to its fullest realization. 

The creations of the various workshops are not 
always easy to distinguish. A major problem is that 
there is often no consistency in style since some of 
most effective painters moved about, carrying their 
personal mannerisms from one shop to another. A 
reverse situation applies to lustered wares. Gubbio, 
where luster was a speciality, received commissions 
from many other centers to add its luster enhance¬ 
ment to previously painted works. Despite these prac¬ 
tices there are distinctive features which can be used 
in establishing dates and authorship. Certain work¬ 
shops are recognizable by the shapes or proportions of 
their wares; others, by certain colors, border patterns, 
or the convention of decorating both sides of plates 
and dishes. Some works bear painted studio marks, 
and monograms or signatures of artists are frequently 
found. 

The most direct way to learn the characteristics 
of works from each locale is to compare their products. 
This exhibition offers that opportunity. 

Some of the earliest maiolica successes were 
achieved in Tuscany. The abundance of good clay at 
Siena and in the vicinity of Florence, coupled with 
enthusiastic patronage, encouraged the founding of 
workshops. Although important primitives from the 
fourteenth century survive, the Clark collection be¬ 
gins in the late 1400s. The Florentine dish 
(26.421) and a drug jar (26.409) with twin handles 
are both fine examples of the severe style. Their 
somber colors and assured handling afford an 
eloquent comparison with the warmer coloration 
found in pieces from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, such as the dish on a low foot (26.303) made 
at the nearby caffagiolo castle of Francisco de 
Medici, who set up a private studio there. Bearing the 



fig. 56. Drug Jar. Faenza, c. 1475. Height: 12 inches (26.405). 

arms of Pope Clement VII, this tazza attests to the 
high value placed on maiolica by the great of Italy. 
From siena, and dating 1500-1515, are a plate with 
a representation of St. Catherine of Alexandria (26.304) 
and two typical drug jars (26.333-334). The prevail¬ 
ing colors are ochre, blue, yellow, and green; one of the 
jars displays a characteristic Siena interlacery in 
black. 

faenza was of such preeminence in the artistic 
development of maiolica that a French variation on its 
name — “faience” — became synonymous with tin- 
glazed earthenware in many parts of the world. The 
fame of Faenza lies not only in the quality of its 
painted decoration (perhaps the finest in Italy from 
1500 to 1530), but also in the development of several 
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styles of decoration. The severe style is represented by 
the portrait of a young man on a drug jar (Fig. 56) of 
about 1475. The contours of the head are repeated in 
a white surround showing a lingering Islamic influ¬ 
ence. Also from this early period is an inkstand sur¬ 
mounted by St. George and the Dragon (Fig. 57). This is 
an arresting example of the sculptural ensembles 
made only rarely in maiolica. 

During this great period, a new type of pottery 
called berettino was created in Faenza. It features dark 
blue borders (made by staining the glaze) painted 
with white grotesqueries. A splendid example is a dish 
(26.309) bearing the date 1524. The depictions of 
Diogenes and Alexander in the center are by one of 
Faenza’s most prolific artists who, for want of better 
identification, is known as the Green Man — an allu¬ 
sion to his penchant for commingling.his yellows and 
blues. The decoration on this dish calls attention to 
the fact that Faenza was the birthplace of a movement 
that was to revolutionize the practice of maiolica 
painting. About 1510, craftsmen in Faenza began to 
use in their decorations historical and religious scenes 
adapted from paintings and engravings by leading 
artists. This co-called istoriato (story telling) style 
spread to other pottery centers, such as Caffagiolo 
and Siena. In Castel Durante the new role for pottery 
as a means of expression for Renaissance painting 
achieved its highest artistic development. 

Located in the duchy of Urbino, gubbio was 
distinguished for its extraordinary success with luster 
decoration during the sixteenth century. As with 
Faenza, its best period ended about 1530. For spec¬ 
tacular richness of ruby and gold effects, the name of 
Giorgio Andreoli is virtually synonymous with that of 
the town itself. Maestro Giorgio, as he styled himself, 
established a workshop in Gubbio at the turn of the 
century. His fame for embellishing painted surfaces 
with transparent and chatoyant metallic films be¬ 
came so great that workshops in Faenza, Castel 
Durante, and the city of Urbino, among others, sent 



fig. 58. Dish, armorial, lustered. Workshop of Maestro Giorgio. 
Gubbio, c. 1525-35. Diameter: 9V2 inches (26.343). 


him their finest products to luster. He is also credited 
as a painter of original works. 

The luster technique was hazardous, requiring ad¬ 
ditional firing from which the pieces emerged with a 
frightening black coating that had to be wiped away. 
Sometimes the luster was applied as an allover wash, 
but it was often restricted to specific details. Two 
colors predominated at Gubbio: a pale, brassy yellow 
made from silver oxide, and a full-bodied ruby from 
oxide of copper. These could be mixed to produce 
intermediate effects. Maestro Giorgio often added his 
initials and a date to the backs of his pieces, along with 
hastily drawn foliage scrolls — all in lustre, of course. 

An impressive dish (Fig. 58) from Giorgio’s work¬ 
shop features a coat of arms. The deep blue ground 
extends from the cavetto into the lustered border of 
alternating palmettes and foliage cartouches. To get 
the fullest play of light on the lustered surfaces, bowls 
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and dishes were sometimes modeled in high relief 
with pinecones, gadroons, and cabochons. 

Many of the jars, dishes, and other objects made at 
deruta before 1500 are virtually indistinguishable 
from their Faenza counterparts. The works from both 
centers bear such motifs as peacock feathers, portrait 
heads, and Gothic foliage. In the 1500s, however, this 
center began to produce large deep dishes with un¬ 
usually broad borders decorated in a radial pattern 
that sets them apart from dishes made elsewhere. 
Among the designs most often seen are scale imbrica¬ 
tions, stylized foliage, and geometric ornament. The 
centers are variously painted with portrait heads, 
religious figures, historical scenes, and allegories. In 
some, the palette is limited to blue and gold on a white 
ground. This effective combination can be seen on a 
lustered small tazza (Fig.59) by Giacamo Manchini, 
otherwise called El Frate. It depicts Salome with the 
Head of St. John. 

In addition to its unlustered polychrome wares, 
Deruta produced its own lustered pieces during the 
sixteenth century. The earlier and better examples are 
characterized by a pale, brassy color and a pearly 
iridescent luster, which is almost always accompanied 
by soft blue backgrounds and outlines in the painting. 
A fiery ruby luster was used only briefly. Later Deruta 
luster inclined towards olive green. 

castel durante, now called Urbania, was an 
influential center for maiolica. More innovations in 
decoration emanated from here than from any other 
place. Paramount among these was the idea of enlarg¬ 
ing a composition to make it fill the entire border and 
cavetto without interruption. This practice may have 
been suggested by the allover copper luster of the 
Muslim world but, in full colors, it was new — and 
utterly Italian. Nicola Pellipario who lived in Castel 
Durante during most of his career was considered the 
greatest of all story-telling (; istoriato) artists. He began, 
about 1510, to paint in a rich palette across the entire 
face of his dishes without halting at the border. 



fig. 59. Tazza. Giacorno Manchini (El Frate). Salome with the 
Head of Saint John. Deruta, c. 1515-25. Diameter: 10 inches 
(26.328). 

Also using this approach, the great master, Gio¬ 
vanni Maria, created brilliant symmetrical compo¬ 
sitions in a style called a candeliere , with cherubs, cen¬ 
taurs, and heraldic devices as components. He did not 
consistently ignore borders. On the contrary, two dis¬ 
tinctively new treatments of borders came out of his 
workshop: one was called a trofei because of the em¬ 
ployment of masks and military trophies; the other, 
bianco sopra bianco , because of the white arabesques and 
scrollwork painted on grayish white. Giovanni Maria 
and Nicola Pellipario together raised the status of 
pottery decoration from that of an adjunct of the 
potter’s craft to a fine art worthy of standing beside 
the fresco and panel painting of its day. The Corcoran 
Gallery is fortunate to possess Pellipario’s Allegory of 
the Seven Liberal Arts (Fig. 60) as an example from his 
best period. Later in life, he worked in Urbino. 

During the middle and later decades of the six- 
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fig. 6o. Plate. Nicola Pellipario. Allegory of the Seven Liberal 
Arts. Castel Durante, c. 1520. Diameter: io 3 /s inches (26.348). 


teenth century, the city of urbino outranked all 
others in the high quality of its maiolica. In several 
famous studios, the story-telling style was carried to 
its fullest realization. Unfortunately, the attribution of 
these wares to individual artists is almost impossible 
except when the pieces are signed. The Clark collec¬ 
tion contains an exceptional number of examples in¬ 
scribed by the prolific istoriato painter Francesco 
Xanto Avelli da Rovigo, usually called Xanto or Av- 
elli. His mythological subjects were borrowed largely 
from black and white engravings by acknowledged 
masters. His renditions in color reveal a predilection 
for brown and orange-yellow. Some of his wares were 
sent to Gubbio to be lustered. Like other artists, Avelli 
sometimes made composite pictures by reassembling 
elements chosen from several engravings. He tended 
to exaggerate the size of muscles and to draw slightly 
squinted eyes. Among his signed pieces in the collec- 



fig. 61. Plate. Avelli. Fleet of Seleucus. Urbino, dated 1532. 
Diameter: ioVs inches (26.361). 


tion are dishes picturing the Fleet of Seleucus (Fig. 61) 
and three depictions of Apollo and Marsyas (26.349, 
363, and 364). 

Nicola Pellipario left Castel Durante about 1527 
and arrived in Urbino the following year. He worked 
occasionally in the studio of his son Guido, who had 
come to the city eight years earlier. Examples from the 
workshops of Guido and grandson Orazio are in¬ 
cluded in the collection. 

Guido (also known as Durantino) exchanged the 
Pellipario surname for Fontana. Orazio continued to 
use the Fontana name. Examples from the Fontana 
workshops include several large dishes, a pilgrim bot¬ 
tle, and a basin. One of the dishes, depicting St. Paul 
Preaching at Athens (26.366), is attributed to Orazio. A 
large basin (Fig. 62) is especially significant. An 
example of Urbino innovation, it is credited to the 
Fontanas. The center is painted with Europa and the 
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fig. 62. Basin. Fontana Workshop. Europa and the Bull. Urbino, 
late 1550s. Diameter: 18 inches (26.317). 

Bull. Its border, however, marks a new departure in 
style: it is white, with an airy design of fantastic 
creatures and plants interspersed with drapery swags, 
similar to the grotesqueries painted by Raphael as 
frescoes in the Loggia of the Vatican shortly before 
1520. The Urbino grotesques, first executed by the 
Fontanas during the late 1550s, are regarded as the 
last significant development in maiolica styles during 
the Renaissance. 

* * * 

By its very nature, maiolica made possible coloristic 
effects not obtainable in earlier European pottery. It 
exploited the potential of an opaque white ground as a 
surface on which could be applied a wide variety of 
mineral pigments. Earlier potters had used an engobe 
or slip of light-colored clays to coat their vessels before 
decorating them. While this method provided a uni¬ 
form background for motifs, the surface did not have 


the luminosity of an achromatic white field. The an¬ 
cient Greeks had a white glaze for their lekythoi (wine 
jugs), but their firing methods restricted the colors 
they could use. The whiteness that invited flexible 
combinations with colors of differing saturation was 
first achieved in the Near East in ancient times. It was 
obtained through the use of a lead glaze made white 
and opaque by the addition of tin oxide. This process 
was re-invented, apparently in Syria, during the ninth 
century. The discovery spread through the Islamic 
world and entered Europe via the Moors of Spain 
before the thirteenth century. From there, it was 
transmitted to Italy, where it is still employed. 

The method of preparing a typical piece of maiolica 
consists of first shaping the clay, then firing it in a kiln 
after permitting it to dry. The object is then ready to 
receive the glaze mixture which contains, in addition 
to the tin oxide, an oxide of lead, some sand and wine 


fig. 63. Dish. Delft, c. 1730. Diameter: 13% inches (26.453). 
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lees or the ashes of certain plants. The piece is dipped 
into this milky solution. The painter then appplies his 
earth colors, the true values of which are only brought 
out when the object is again fired. A sure touch and an 
awareness of how the colors change in the kiln are 
essential, for the surface is so immediately absorbent 
that mistakes cannot be erased. Most maiolica made 
after the archaic period was dipped in another solu¬ 
tion before the second firing. This solution was the 
coperta (lead glaze), which being colorless became a 
varnish-like coating that imparted extra brilliance to 
the colors. Where pieces were given an additional 
coating of luster, they required yet another firing. 

(NOTE: This discussion supplements the article “Italian 
Maiolica in the W.A. Clark Collection” by James D. Brec- 
kenridge which appeared in The Corcoran Gallery of Art Bulle¬ 
tin (VII, N0.3) for April, 1955. Both he and the present 
writer are indebted to Joan Prentice von Erdberg for her 
expertise in classifying and dating the material, in the 
course of which she followed the Renaissance practice of 
treating Castel Durante and Urbino as a single entity. In 
this paper, the two centers have been separated to facilitate 
especially the study of Avelli, who is so richly represented in 
the collection.) 

Delft Faience 

The most characteristic pottery of the Netherlands is 
named after the city that produced it in greatest quan¬ 
tity. But Delft as a name reveals nothing of the Italian 
ancestry of the medium. Its alternate name, Dutch 
faience, offers a hint of its origins since “faience” is 
derived from the name Faenza, whose potters were 
the first to transplant the maiolica techniques to 
Northern Europe. Indeed, it is not inappropriate to 
refer to the earliest examples made in the Low Coun¬ 
tries as Netherlands maiolica, for in appearance and 
technique they were the counterparts of their Italian 
prototypes. Today, the term maiolica is reserved for 
the products of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The Netherlands provided several centers for the 
dissemination of the tin-glaze techniques. The first 


recorded instance of this dissemination concerns 
Guido da Savino of Castel Durante, a tile-maker who 
set up a pottery in Antwerp early in the sixteenth 
century. From there, the method of making tin-glaze 
pottery traveled northward to Middelburg, Haarlem, 
Amsterdam, and Rotterdam. Around 1585, a Haar¬ 
lem potter named Pietersz transferred his shop to 
Delft. He was soon joined by other potters from Haar¬ 
lem and Rotterdam. Their arrival marked the begin¬ 
ning of the most spectacular developments in the 
evolution of Dutch faience. Concurrently, Italian in- 
flences in design began to give way to the new vogue 
for things Chinese which was spurred by shipments of 
porcelain imported by the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany. Records show that in 1614 Claes Wijtman was 
granted a concession “for making ware similar to the 
porcelain brought from foreign lands.” 

With Chinese porcelain as its model, the faience of 
Delft underwent a transformation in shape and deco¬ 
ration, blue and white becoming the order of the day. 
It imitated and borrowed figures, birds, and flowers 
from the late Ming porcelains of the Wan Li period 
( 1 573- 1 6 1 9), and from the later K’ang Hsi (1662- 
1722). The latter also inspired a remarkable im¬ 
provement in painting and new delicacy of potting. So 
closely did the faience of Delft approach its Oriental 
paradigms that its makers called it “porceleyne.” 
Admittedly, they were inaccurate in using the name, 
as their pottery had only the surface appearance and 
not the other physical qualities of true porcelain. But 
the adoption of the name indicates the potters’ goals 
and the prestige of the imported ceramic. Evidence of 
their success was the enormous increase in produc¬ 
tion. In scarcely more than half a century, it expanded 
from a trickle to a flood. So overwhelmingly prolific 
were the Delft potters that the name of their city 
became the generic label for all contemporaneous 
Dutch faience. 

Another development at Delft occurred during the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century when Euro- 
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fig. 64. Pair of Octagonal Bottles. Delft, First Half XVIII 
Century. Height: 8 3 4 inches (26.428-429). 


pean motifs of Netherlandish character, largely in 
blue and white, took their place alongside the Orien¬ 
tal. Biblical subjects, genre figures, ships, and domes¬ 
tic flowers were often accompanied by scrolls and 
strapwork taken from engravings after Daniel Marot, 
court designer to William of Orange. 

Well illustrated in the Clark collection is the most 
dramatic chapter in the history of Delft faience: the 
efflorescence of polychromy. The resulting objects 
were strongly influenced by the shapes 'and colors of 
the Chinese famille verte and the Japanese Imari porce¬ 
lains that were pouring into Europe in large quantities 
at the opening of the eighteenth century. 

Although blue and white faience continued in pro¬ 
duction, Oriental motifs in the new colors became the 
fashion. From Chinese sources came glimpses of 



fig. 65. Wall Plaque. Delft, c. 1700. Height: 12 inches (26.461). 


pavilions peopled by quaint figures, as in the square 
tea caddy (26.439) and a vignette of birds and flower¬ 
ing plants on the dish (Fig. 63). From Japanese porce¬ 
lains came designs in which deep blue and strong iron 
red — the so-called Imari colors — predominate. 
These may be seen, along with Japanese-inspired 
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shapes, in the pair of octagonal bottles (Fig. 64) and 
the deep round dish with petal-fluted border 
(26.437). 

Delft was at its best from about 1640 to 1740. 
Before the end of that period, another vital change in 
style revolutionized the appearance of the ware. This 
time, the influence came from the contemporary 
European Baroque. The prestigious porcelains of 
Meissen and Vienna had by then introduced minia¬ 
ture scenes featuring European figures in familiar 
landscapes. Not only were the decoration and its col¬ 
ors affected, but a new repertory of shapes was intro¬ 
duced. The sauceboat and stand (26.449) exemplify 
these changes with their delightful harbor views, the 
forms being fashioned after silver models. The round 
toilette box with sculptural finial (26.442) is equally 
fascinating in the same context.Unmistakably Euro¬ 
pean are the splendid armorial dish (26.434) and the 
ebullient wall plaque (Fig. 65) with its scrolls of high 
relief. 

Palissy Ware 

Palissy ware may be defined as a class of lead-glazed, 
light-colored earthenware, essentially ornamental. It 
originated with Bernard Palissy, a one-time surveyor 
and painter of stained glass. Unlike Italian maiolica 
and Delft faience, it has a tin-free glaze; its clear 
transparency imparts a special brilliance to the colors 
sealed within it. The pottery had its inception during 
the last great period of Italian maiolica, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. A unique product of 
the French Renaissance, it emphasized sculptured 
surfaces in color, in contrast to the Italian potters’ 
preoccupation with painting. Regrettably, the 
originator did not sign his works, which have been 
widely imitated. Thus, one speaks of Palissy ware as a 
type, attributing only the finest quality to the master. 

Palissy, who lived from about 1510 to 1589, spent 
much of his early life traveling in France, the Nether¬ 
lands, and possibly Germany. A keen observer of 


nature with a penetrating mind, he became well- 
versed in the subject of springs and subterranean 
waters and was the first to propound a realistic expla¬ 
nation of fossil formations. These interests are explicit 
in his pottery. 

At about the age of thirty, Palissy settled in the 
ancient town of Saintes, north of Bordeaux, because of 
his obsession with becoming a potter. What motivated 
him specifically was the sight of “an earthen cup, 
turned and enameled with so much beauty.” One can 
only conjecture about the nature of this cup. What¬ 
ever it might have been—St. Porchaire ware, Chinese 
porcelain, or other—he seems to have been intrigued 
by its precise form and the richness of its decoration 
upon a white ground. Though claiming no previous 
experience as a potter, he decided forthwith that his 
future lay in making “earthen vessels and other things 
very prettily.” The irony is that, while suffering untold 
hardships to achieve his goal, he seems never to have 
used a potter’s wheel to obtain the beauty of a form 
controlled by turning. Instead, he fashioned his ves¬ 
sels with the use of molds, and clothed them with 
tinted glazes that left only isolated details in white 
reserve, as in the oval dish (Fig. 66). His penchant for 
color and sculptural relief all too often vitiated his 
basic achievement of a low-fired, whitish body, the 
like of which (except for the limited production at St. 
Porchaire) was not to be realized until the advent of 
Staffordshire creamware in the eighteenth century. 

Virtually all the Palissy ware objects in the Clark 
collection are round or oval tazze, dishes on a low 
central foot. They illustrate most of the types created 
by the master, beginning with his best known jigulines 
rustiques — compositions employing fish, snakes, 
lizards, shells, and plants (Fig. 67). In these rustic 
wares, Palissy affixed casts of natural creatures to a 
prepared background that, at the edge of the cavetto, 
often simulated a stream. Here everything is made to 
look wet, as if just extracted from a Renaissance grotto 
or a natural cave. As with most of his dishes, it is 
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fig. 66. Dish with White Reliefs. Palissy ware. French, 
Second Half XVI Century. Length: 11V2 inches (26.492). 



fig. 67. Platter, rustic type. Palissy ware. French, Second 
Half XVI Century. Length: ig 3 A inches (26.489). 


doubtful that this type was intended for any pupose 
other than display. 

A second type, the jasperized wares or terres jaspees , 
is represented by an oval dish (Fig. 68). It demon¬ 
strates the clarity and precision of form Palissy at¬ 
tained in his finest works. It is very possible that he 
achieved these results by the use of metal molds. This 
piece also reflects his fascination with the appearance 



fig. 68. Dish, jasperized. Palissy ware. French, Second Half 
XVI Century. Length: 13 Vs inches (26.486). 



fig. 69. Dish. Palissy ware. La Belle Jardiniere. French, Second 
HalfXVI Century. Length: 13V4 inches (26.503). 


of natural stones, especially with the intensification of 
their colors when submerged in water. In the cavetto 
and in wells within the border, the mottled colors of 
gemstones hang suspended in the aqueous glaze. 

A third class is represented by a round dish with a 
delicate openwork border of cupids, foliage, and other 
motifs (26.493). Two other dishes (26.496, 502) 
demonstrate the virtuosity of his lacework designs, 
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which are more complicated than in the contempo¬ 
rary Italian maiolica known as ala porcellana. 

The most numerous Palissy group represents bibli¬ 
cal and allegorical scenes in bas relief. They are dis¬ 
tinct from the term jaspees (which often include figural 
subjects) in that color is employed without commingl¬ 
ing in borderless areas defining the elements of a 
composition. The technique is beautifully illustrated 
in an oval dish picturing La Belle Jardiniere (Fig. 69). 
The motif was taken from an engraving by Etienne 
Delaune. Two others, of biblical interest, illustrate the 
Sacrifice of Isaac (26.472) and the Baptism of Christ 
(26.469). The most unusual example in this series is 
the dish in which a pair of cherubs support a crown 
above the medallioned profile head of an unidentified 
subject (26.499). She may be Catherine de Medicis, 
for whom Palissy constructed a grotto enlivened with 
his pottery creatures in the garden of the Tuileries. 

The pictorial reliefs are perhaps the most intriguing 
in that they open an avenue of investigation into the 
influences on Palissy. Even if one accepts his claim of 
being a self-made potter, these pictorial motifs suggest 
that at some stage in his life he may have seen the 
work of the contemporary German Hafner (stove-tile 
potters). Not only producers of tiles, they shared with 
him a similar concern for small-scale reliefs in poly¬ 
chrome lead glazes, and often depicted religious 
subjects. 

Avon and Paris Sculptures 

Made of a whitish clay and clothed in tinted lead 
glaze, these remarkable little sculptures of the early 
seventeenth century were once attributed to Palissy. 
Although the great potter’s approach was not that of a 
sculptor, he nevertheless generated interest in glazed 
pottery as a medium for sculptural expression. He 
inspired two schools in areas of France associated 
with his work: Avon, a town near Saintes, and Paris, 
where he spent the later years of his life. 

While the sculptures of these two schools stand on 



fig. 70. St. Jerome. French, School of Avon, Early XVII 
Century. Height: 8V4 inches (26.490). 

their own merit in the history of French art, the 
individual artists who created them have not been 
identified. A St. Jerome (Fig. 70) and a Christ with the 
Woman of Samaria at the Well (26.474) are attributed to 
Avon on the basis of their religious themes. Figures of 
a secular nature from the school of Paris are doc¬ 
umented by the court physician, Jean Herouard, in 
his diary on the infancy and youth of Louis XIII 
during the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 
Among the models he enumerates in the royal collec¬ 
tion are several represented in the Clark bequest: a 
Hurdy-Gurdy Player (26.482), a Neptune (26.483), a 
Nurse (26.484), and a Boy Stealing Puppies (26.497). 

The ceramic sculptures of Avon and Paris are im¬ 
portant not only in their own right but also as prog¬ 
enitors of the exquisite eighteenth-century porcelain 
statuettes of Meissen, where the art of the figurine 
reached its culmination. 

Carl Christian Dauterman 
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ORIENTAL CARPETS IN THE CLARK COLLECTION 


Few people are aware that the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
owns — thanks to the princely bequest of William A. 
Clark—an important collection of Near Eastern rugs. 
Their large size and, in certain cases, their condition 
make it impossible to show all, or even a large portion 
of them. However, in a special exhibition (Carpets for 
the Great Shah), arranged at the Corcoran in 1948 by 
Amy Briggs, thirty-five Persian carpets were shown as 
well as two Mughal Indian ones and three from the 
realm of the Ottoman Turks. The present exhibition 
honoring the Clark Bequest includes a small selection 
of the Near Eastern carpets in the collection. 

From among the many varieties of Persian rugs, the 
late Senator Clark chose particularly the so-called 
Herat carpets which formerly were designated as “Is- 
fahans.” These usually large-sized pieces were prob¬ 
ably the most popular products of the medium 
primarily during the seventeenth century. Their de¬ 
sign was so much admired that it was copied in India 
as well. The pattern shows large flowers, leaves, and 
cloud bands of Chinese derivation set on spiral stems 
and harmoniously placed on a deep red ground, 
usually of the same floral character, but it can also be 
decorated with a series of cartouches (26.265). The 
Clark collection of Herat carpets includes the whole 
range of designs, from rich complex compositions 
(26.268, 273, 295) to more simplified versions 
(26.272, 302). All of them are very decorative. 

Another fairly well represented group is the so- 
called Polish or “Polonaise” rugs, first developed for 
Shah Abbas (1587-1629) in Isfahan. There are four 
such rugs in this collection (26.288, 289, 291, 292). 
Their luxurious design of arabesques and flowers are 
executed with a silk pile; the fabric is further enriched 
by metal brocading. 

A rare, equally striking group consists of carpets 
with a major motif of large curvaceous arabesques, 
overlaid with floral patterns and placed on a field of 
flowers and leaves (26.271). 

The finest Indian rug in the Clark collection is 


made of silk, and its design of double rows of ovoid 
shapes has the textile-like character sometimes found 
in Mughal rugs distinguishing them easily from their 
Persian contemporaries (26.286). 

Of the Turkish group, the most unusual and in¬ 
teresting piece is a circular rug of the so-called “Court 
Manufacture” that was probably woven in Cairo, 
Egypt, in the first half of the seventeenth century 
(26.294). From its unusual shape, it can be assumed 
that it was to be used as a table cover in a European 
home. 

All of these carpets, though highly valued in 
Europe, where many of these and other types were 
used, are entirely Near Eastern in conception. Except 
for the shape of the last mentioned piece, they made 
no concession to Western taste. 

If a prize could be given to one single item from the 
extensive Clark Bequest of Oriental carpets, it would 
readily be presented to a rug belonging technically 
and thematically to the well-known group of Persian 
“Vase Carpets.” Although there are a few rugs which 
generally relate to it, the Clark carpet remains unique 
(Fig. 71). More than that, it is, as Arthur Upham 
Pope, the late dean of American experts in the field, 
expressed it, “surely one of the outstanding examples 
of Persian carpet weaving.” Pope also thought that it 
was an imperial rug. With all of this, one can readily 
agree. Since the carpet was first shown by the Corco¬ 
ran Gallery, it has been often discussed, illustrated, or 
exhibited. It was included in a “Festival of Islam” 
exhibition organized in England in 1976 and illus¬ 
trated as a full-page color plate in the catalogue. As 
part of this exhibition, the rug was on view initially in 
Sheffield and then in Birmingham. Now, in this com¬ 
memorative exhibition, it is the Clark collection’s 
prime representative in the carpet field. 

What is it that gives this carpet such a singular 
position? 

Almost all Persian carpets (and most from other 
regions as well, whatever their design) emit an air of 
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tranquility. There may be an underlaying play and 
counterplay of various elements — elegant spirals, 
twirling stems, twisted flowers, rushing animals, 
sometimes attacking other animals, hunters out dur¬ 
ing the chase — but, in the last analysis, all is so well 
arranged that the final effect is serene and harmoni¬ 
ous. In contrast to this classical repose, the Clark 
carpet has all the aspects of Baroque impetuosity. 
This unusual feeling is imparted by several means; 
first, by three pairs of conspicuously placed sickle¬ 
shaped leaves with sharp dentated edges that twist 
aggressively around large flowers; second, by the 
large, horizontally planted flowers, changing direc¬ 
tion with each row; third, by other flowers along the 
implied central vertical axis, whose direction is 
counteracted by two prominent cypresses pointing 
toward the upper edge; and, finally, by the delicate 
flowering trees growing in alternating directions. An 
appearance of great profusion is created by frequent 
overlapping of motifs, and by filling every empty spot 
with a floral unit. The awareness of contrasting 
movements and ornamental abundance is further 
sharpened by the unusually compact format of the 
carpet; its many elements seem to be barely contained 
in the available space. 

The general esthetic aspect of this carpet may be 
explained by certain curious anomalies in the compo¬ 


sition of the field. There are three half medallions 
along one edge which are cut by the border. On the 
opposite side, there are two small, quarter medallions 
in the corners; according to the rules of symmetry 
governing Persian carpet design, these elements 
should be repeated in the opposite corners, but are 
not. From this evidence and, also, from the absence of 
a central horizontal axis, it has been surmised that the 
weaver copied a cartoon depicting only half of the 
overall design. The limited size was apparently suffi¬ 
cient for the space for which the carpet was created, 
probably a throne dais. In almost all other carpets, 
the double proportions were commonly used. The 
mirror images along the two axes imparted a more 
balanced and restful sensation. Here then, as some¬ 
times happens in carpet compositions when the de¬ 
signer deviates from the standard pattern, a new con¬ 
cept was born from well-known themes re-arranged to 
appear novel and exciting. Pope’s encomium of the 
carpet, though written forty years ago, remains valid 
today: 

For sheer lust of the eye, for the luxurious and enticing rhythms, for 
finesse of detail, for symphonic splendor, and above all for a magical 
potency by which a whole new world, splendid and bright, has been 
summoned out of humble materials, a carpet like this deserves to rank 
as a great work of art. 

Richard Ettinghausen 
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WILLIAM A. CLARK LACE COLLECTOR 


Interest in collecting laces began to emerge in 
America during a loan exhibition of an English collec¬ 
tion of antique lace at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in 1877. Shortly after, this collection was given to 
the Metropolitan. By the end of the century, other 
great American museums such as the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, the Art Institute of Chicago, and the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, included laces among 
their treasures. 

The early twentieth century saw continuing en¬ 
thusiasm for lace collecting and, simultaneously, an 
availability of exceptional examples of lace on the 
foreign market. It was in this climate that William A. 
Clark formed his collection. The fifty pieces he be¬ 
queathed to the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 1925 
represent lace-making at its finest. 

Attesting to the noteworthiness of Senator Clark’s 
laces is the fact that they were of interest to members 
of the Needle and Bobbin Club, a group dedicated to 
the study and preservation of fine textiles. Their col¬ 
lecting efforts formed the foundations of some of the 
finest museum collections in this country. Though not 
a member, Mr. Clark arranged for club members to 
have a special viewing of his laces on April 4, 1923. 
An acknowledgment in the Club’s bulletin described 
them as “magnificent.” 

The Clark collection reveals the Senator’s prefer¬ 
ence for needlepoint laces of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. He complemented them with a 
few of the embroideries that were their precursors and 
contemporary bobbin laces. 

The history of the needlepoint laces that form the 
bulk of the Clark collection begins in the sixteenth 
century with open work embroideries made by cut¬ 
ting away portions of a woven fabric, or drawing 
threads from it, and decorating the remainder with 
needle and thread. Paintings of the period, showing 
great luxury in decoration, record the extensive use 
of cut and drawn work in both furnishings and cloth¬ 
ing. The most open and highly decorated of this 


needlework was called Reticella. In it, so much of the 
fabric was cut away that it was natural to do away 
with the woven foundation eventually, and produce 
an open work pattern using only a needle and thread. 
This first “true lace,” made without a pre-woven 
foundation, was called Punto in Aria or “points in the 
air,” and is thought to have originated in Italy. 

The handsome cover for a bed, a detail of which 
appears in Fig. 72, includes examples of both Re¬ 
ticella and Punto in Aria. It shows the typical way in 
which laces were used prior to the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, in relatively small insertions and narrow bands 
or borders. Patterns were geometric in character, dic¬ 
tated by the vertical and horizontal positions of the 
threads in the woven fabrics from which they 
emerged. 

In the repertory of needlepoint laces, the delicate 
patterns of the early Punto in Arias were soon joined 
by generous-sized laces of sculptural forms in flowing 
designs. The boldest of these, the Gros Points, were 
ideal for ecclesiastical cloths since the pictorial motifs 
could be seen from a distance by the congregation 
during religious ceremonies. A delightful example in 
the collection is the altar cloth shown in Fig. 73. The 
“Ascension of the Virgin” is represented on the bor¬ 
der. Mary is accompanied by a host of angels, and her 
robes are enriched by a variety of patterns, all created 
with variations of the buttonhole or looped stitch of 
which needlepoint lace is composed. An amusing 
touch is the use of black beads for the eyes of the 
Virgin and angels, a detail that is also found in a later 
example of Gros Point de Venise lace in the collection 
(Fig. 74). This magnificent altar frontal was made for 
Bishop Carlo Rezzonico who became Pope Clement 
XIII in 1758. Its symbolism reflects its use in the rite 
of Holy Communion. In the center is the chalice cup 
(emblem of the Christian faith) and the sacred mono¬ 
gram, IHS (Jesus). These motifs are first encircled by 
rays (aureole of Divinity) and then by a wreath of 
wheat and grapes (the bread and wine of Commun- 
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fig. 72. Cutwork Reticella, and Punto in Aria Bed Cover 
(Cut and Drawn Work and Needlepoint Lace). Italian or Spanish 
c. 1600. 2 yards, 18 inches x 2 yards, 15 inches (26.226). 



fig. 74. Gros Point de Venise Altar Frontal Border 
(Needlepoint Lace). Italian, Mid-18th century. 2 yards, 15 
inches x 35 inches (26.239). 



fig. 76. Point de Venise a Rose Border (Needlepoint Lace). 
Italian, 18th century. 2 yards, 22 inches x 6V2 inches (26.232). 



fig. 73. Gros Point de Venise Altar Frontal Border 
(Needlepoint Lace). Italian, 17th century. 3 yards, 6 inches x 
8 inches (26.222). 



fig. 75. Point de Venise a Rose Flounce (Needlepoint Lace). 
Italian, 18th century. 8 yards, 9 inches x 16 inches (26.237). 



fig. 77. Old Flemish Lace Flounce (Bobbin Lace). Flemish, 
Early 18th century. 3 yards, 9 inches x 26 inches (26.215). 
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ion). Angels with eyes of black beads flank the wreath, 
and passion flowers, a symbol of the Crucifixion, form 
the border. 

Identical in technique but finer in pattern than the 
Gros Points of Venice are the Rose Points. The deep 
flounce shown in Fig. 75 illustrates the beauty that 
explains their popularity for over a century. Paintings 
reveal such varied uses for the deeper laces of this 
period as borders for the albs worn by church dig¬ 
nitaries, secular clothing worn by both men and 
women, and even valances for decorating the bath. 

The use of beautiful laces in religious ceremonies 
was not confined to Christian churches. Another 
example of Rose Point in the collection is a border that 
was used for trimming a prayer scarf, or tallith, used 
in Judaic ritual (Fig. 76). It is made of silk rather than 
linen thread to comply with the canons of the Jewish 
religion. 

While Italy is credited with the development of 
needlepoint laces, the Flemish are thought to have 
originated bobbin lace at about the same time or 
slightly later. Bobbin laces probably evolved from 
passementeries of braided silk and metallic threads. 
Made without a pre-woven foundation, bobbin laces 
are also considered to be “true laces.” They are made 
on a pillow to which a paper or parchment pattern is 
fastened with pins around which the threads are 
twisted and braided to form the pattern. Each of the 
many threads used is carried by a separate bobbin. 

Flemish bobbin laces remained unrivalled in their 
fineness, in part due to the quality of the linen thread 
made from the native flax. This quality is evident in 
the luxurious flounce pictured in Fig. 77. Its design 
of lush foliage and bowls of fruit and flowers is typical 
of the period of the French Regency. 

The high consumption of foreign laces was so 
detrimental to the French economy that Louis XIV’s 
minister, Jean Baptiste Colbert, established a do¬ 
mestic industry in about 1665. In order to manufac¬ 
ture laces comparable to the popular imported Ita- 



fig. 78. Point de France Flounce (Needlepoint Lace). French, 
Late 17th century. 3 yards, 31 inches x 16 inches (26.200). 



fig. 79. Point d’Argentan Panel (Needlepoint Lace). French, 
Mid-i8th century. 4 yards, 18 inches x 10 inches (26.206). 



fig. 80. Point d’Angleterre Flounce (Bobbin Lace). Flemish, 
Mid-18th century. 4 yards x 26 inches (26.216). 
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fig. 81. Point d’Alengon Flounce (Needlepoint Lace). French, 
Mid- 19 th century. 4 yards, 4 inches x 12 inches (26.214). 


lian and Flemish work, Colbert brought experienced 
lace makers of these two nationalities to France to 
help in the formation of the industry. In time, the 
French laces developed characteristics of their own. 
For example, the randomly placed bars of the Vene¬ 
tian needlepoint lace soon evolved into a regular 
six-sided mesh ground in the French points, as can 
be seen in the beautiful flounce of Point de France in 
Fig. 78. The influence of the great French designer, 
Jean Berain, is evident in the light and airy ground, 
the delicate architectural devices, and the variety of 
whimsical embellishments. A number of laces of 
similar design were made at the time of the marriage 
of the Grand Dauphin, the popular son of Louis 
XIV. 

The sheer grounds developed in both needlepoint 
and bobbin laces provided delicate accents for many 
beautiful costume accessories and trimmings of the 
eighteenth century. 


The delicacy of the needlepoint example in Fig. 79 
belies its formidable construction. After the six-sided 
mesh of the ground is formed with a single thread, 
each side is covered over with buttonhole stitches, 
usually about fifteen, for a total of ninety stitches to 
the mesh. The resultant strength earned Argentan 
the name “everlasting lace.” 

A bobbin lace with a sheer ground is shown in Fig. 
80. It is of the same technique as the earlier bobbin 
flounce in Fig. 77, but the connecting bars have 
evolved into a hexagonal mesh. About 1660, Eng¬ 
land prohibited the importation of Flemish laces. 
However, a great deal of lace was smuggled into the 
country. This lace was called Point d’ Angleterre, or 
English Point, to disguise its Flemish origin. The 
term continued to be used even after the prohibition 
was lifted in 1699. 

The handmade linen laces of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury suffered their demise at the hands of changing 
fashion, a changing society, and the competition of 
machine-made net and machine-spun cotton. While 
laces continued to be made by hand, neither their 
former opulence nor the unhealthy conditions under 
which they were made were appropriate for the new 
century. In spite of this, some pretty and well-made 
laces bearing the imprint of nineteenth-century fash¬ 
ion materials were made, as well as adequate repro¬ 
ductions of earlier laces. For example, the flounce in 
Fig. 81 is a product of the renaissance of lace-making 
in Alengon in the mid-nineteenth century. For the 
most part, however, it was left to collectors, such as 
Senator Clark, rather than makers to perpetuate the 
glory of earlier laces. 

Doris Bowman 
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A PORTRAIT BY HUGH BARRON 


Among the ten British paintings that came to the 
Corcoran under Senator Clark’s bequest was an ele¬ 
gant three-quarter length portrait of a lady, said to be 
Isabelle D’Almida by Sir Joshua Reynolds (Fig. 82). 1 
It was not until the picture was restored in 1958 that 
the signature of Hugh Barron and the date, 1769, 
were discovered on the pedestal in the lower left of 
the canvas. 2 It is at present not known when or how 
the sitter was identified. However, circumstantial 
evidence suggests the portrait has not always been 
known by the name it bears today. 

It is not surprising that Reynolds was credited 
with having painted this portrait when Senator 
Clark purchased it early in this century. The painting 
resembles many works by Reynolds from the 1760s 
when he was promoting a “Grand Style” in portrai¬ 
ture. 3 Gracefully posed next to a pedestal, the lady 
looks thoughtfully into space, her chin barely resting 
on her right hand. She wears an ermine-trimmed, 
rose-colored cape over a filmy white dress flecked 
with yellow flowers of a slightly classical mode. Such 
treatment of pose and dress is frequently encoun¬ 
tered in Reynolds’ female portraits from the late 
1760s as well as in those by other fashionable artists 
of the day, especially Francis Cotes (1726-1770). 
Reynolds’ portrait (Fig. 83) of a slightly earlier date, 
which is also in the Clark collection, exhibits some of 
these characteristics although it is smaller in size and 
more intimate in presentation than Barron’s. 

The similarity between Barron’s portrait and 
those of Reynolds is not limited to dress and pose. 
The sketchy rendering of drapery, particularly no¬ 
ticeable in the sleeve, the broad handling of the 
background, as well as the silvery tonalities provide 
additional evidence of Reynolds’ influence on Bar¬ 
ron’s style. That this work shows affinities with 
portraits by Sir Joshua is not surprising. Barron had 
been apprenticed to Reynolds from about 1764 to 
1766. 4 In his capacity as student-assistant, he un¬ 
doubtedly worked closely with his master and his 



fig. 82. Hugh Barron. Portrait of a Lady (Perhaps Isabelle 
D Almeida). Canvas, 50 x 40 inches (26.161). 


master’s drapery painter (either Giuseppe Marchi or 
Peter Toms), and probably was called upon at times 
to work on a commission, to assist with the painting 
of drapery, and to make copies of Reynolds’ portraits 
for some of his master’s clients. 5 Moreover, as a 
young artist trying to establish himself, he may have 
deliberately imitated the style of the most fashiona¬ 
ble portrait painter of his day. Barron’s patrons, 
aware of his training, would have expected, if not 
requested, their portraits to be painted in the man¬ 
ner of Reynolds at a price considerably below what 
Sir Joshua charged. That Barron did, indeed, im¬ 
itate Reynolds’ style is documented in Horace Wal¬ 
pole’s comment concerning another portrait of a lady 
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exhibited by Barron at the Society of Artists in 1771: 
“Imitated from Reynolds’ picture of Mr. Chase 
Price’s daughter.” 6 

Despite obvious debts to Reynolds’ portraits, Bar¬ 
ron’s painting has certain qualities which distinguish 
it from the works of his master. The smooth model¬ 
ling and blending of colors in the face as well as the 
delineation of features are not characteristic of Sir 
Joshua’s style. Moreover, although Barron has 
portrayed his sitter as a fashionable lady, he has not 
idealized her; she remains a slightly plump, not very 
comely lady, with a rather florid complexion. In 
these respects, the portrait reveals a stylistic debt to 
Reynolds’ chief competitor, F rancis Cotes. Reynolds 
would have“improved”uponnature, while achieving 
an acceptable likeness. Barron’s portrait displays all 
the trappings of Reynolds’ “Grand Style,” but its 
prosaic attention to verisimiltude is rooted in 
bourgeois bias and, perhaps, in a young artist’s re¬ 
luctance, if not inability, to transcend the limitations 
of portraiture. 

Although the basic facts of Barron’s artistic life are 
generally known, only a small group of portraits 
have been assigned to him. Born in London, near 
Soho, probably around 1746, he was the son of an 
apothecary. According to Edward Edwards, a con¬ 
temporary writer and fellow artist, Barron first 
studied drawing with Daniel Fournier (c. 1710- 
1766). 7 Although the exact dates of his apprentice¬ 
ship with Reynolds are not known, Waterhouse has 
estimated that Barron was working in Sir Joshua’s 
studio by about 1764. 8 From the catalogues of exhi¬ 
bitions at the Society of Artists, it is known that 
Barron was still with Reynolds in 1766 when he 
exhibited a portrait of an officer and gave Reynolds’ 
studio as his place of residence. The following year, 
Barron had set himself up in Panton Street; and in 
1768, he was established in Litchfield Street, Soho. 
He remained at this address until 1770. In 1771, he 
was in Rome, having stopped in Lisbon on his way to 



fig. 83. Sir Joshua Reynolds. Annetta Coke (Mrs. Lewis Cage). 
Canvas, 2g 3 A x 24% inches (26.162). 


Italy. 9 Therefore, the portrait in the Clark collection 
was painted when he was living on Litchfield Street. 

Barron remained in Rome for a number of years, 
but continued to exhibit at the Society of Artists. 
He was elected a fellow and director of that organiza¬ 
tion while still abroad. The exhibition catalogues of 
the Society reveal that he stayed in Italy until at least 
1778. Upon his return to London, perhaps around 
1 778-79, Barron chose not to exhibit at the Society, 
which was in serious financial trouble and torn by 
dissension. 10 Although he did not show there again, 
he sent works to the exhibitions at the Royal 
Academy in 1782, 1783, and 1786. Barron’s semi- 
retirement from the artistic scene is difficult to ex¬ 
plain. Perhaps he was suffering from poor health 
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since he died in 1791, when he was only forty-five. 
Or maybe he had lost interest in his chosen profession. 

According to contemporary reports, Barron 
showed exceptional promise in his youth but never 
lived up to his potential, supposedly because he did 
not devote himself entirely to painting. Edwards, 
who may have had professional reasons for castigat¬ 
ing Barron, claimed in his Anecdotes of Painters : “His 
[Barron’s] powers in painting were but feeble, 
though in music, particularly in the practical part, 
he was eminent, and was considered as the best 
amateur performer of his time on the violin.” Ed¬ 
wards further wrote: “His [Barron’s] pictures were 
but feeble imitations of the works of his master, and 
his employment was more owing to his musical ta¬ 
lents than to his merits as a painter.” 11 Subsequent 
writers have tended to repeat Edwards’ evaluation of 
Barron. However, Leslie and Taylor, in their biog¬ 
raphy of Sir Joshua Reynolds, quoted at length a 
letter of July 31,1773, from sculptor Thomas Banks, 
who was in Rome at the same time as Barron. Banks’ 
letter offers a more favorable view of Barron’s 
talents: 

Little Wickstead has had most of the portraits to paint last season, 
owing to the endeavours of Messrs. Norton and Byres to carry every 
gentleman they could get hold to see him; but Barron, arriving here 
[Rome] the beginning of the season and having great merit in the 
portrait way, and a good correspondence with the gentlemen, got so 
many portraits to paint as proved no small mortification to the 
aforesaid gentleman, as well as his helpers. Barron is a young man of 
very conspicuous merit; has the most of Sir Joshua’sfine manner of any 
of his pupils, and it is beyond doubt that when he returns to England 
he will cut a great figure in his way . 12 

Northcote, who followed Barron as a pupil of 
Reynolds and, therefore, would not necessarily have 
been objective in his views of a fellow student, re¬ 
peated Edwards’ observation in his biography of Sir 
Joshua. However, he went on to moralize: 

The instance of Mr. Barron proves the ill effects of talent when 
dissipated,for being divided between music and painting, he in the end 
became master of neither: the brevity of human life affords not time to 


conquer even one of those sciences . 13 

Perhaps the most damning general commentary on 
Reynolds’ pupils was made by Joseph Farington: 

While his [Reynolds’] pupils remained under the eye of the master, by 
constantly working upon, or copying his pictures they seemed to be 
doing much; but on leaving him they soon discovered their mistake in 
the total absence of all independent ability. Not having been suffi¬ 
ciently accustomed to think for themselves, they looked to his pictures 
for everything, and submitting their minds to excellence so captivating, 
their thoughts extended no farther. Nature was seen by them only 
through his medium, and when deprived of that aid they gradually 
exposed their imbecility . 14 

Although very few of Barron’s works have been 
identified, the general observations of his art made 
by his contemporaries seem to be borne out by the 
paintings assigned to him. The Portrait of A Lady in the 
Clark collection, one of his best efforts, is, indeed, 
very close to the work of Reynolds. Of the other 
signed or unquestioned works, several are group 
portraits or conversation pieces in the manner of 
Johan Zoffany (1733-1810) and Francis Wheatley 
(1747-1801), contemporaries of Barron, who also 
exhibited at the Society of Artists. Only in a group 
portrait in Lisbon of a man with his wife and chil¬ 
dren 15 does Barron come close to achieving the 
grandeur of style and felicity of execution evident in 
the so-called portrait of Isabelle D’Almida at the 
Corcoran. A recently identified self-portrait in the 
Collection of the Yale Center for British Art (New 
Haven, Connecticut) captures some of the gentle, 
pensive qualities of the Clark picture. 16 Despite the 
low opinion Barron’s contemporaries had of him and 
the quality of his other known works, Banks’ remarks 
concerning Barron’s success in Rome make one 
wonder if there are fine paintings by him waiting to 
be discovered. 

The issue of the identity of this portrait may never 
be resolved. Although it came to the Corcoran as a 
portrait of Isabelle D’Almida, records do not show why 
it was so identified. Presumably, the identification 
was a traditional one. However, there is good reason 
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to believe that the portrait was not always called by 
that name. A note in the file of Frick Art Reference 
Library in New York suggests that it was once part of 
Henry C. Frick’s collection when it was known first 
as Mrs. Prideaux and later as Mrs. Prado. According to 
this file, Frick bought a portrait of Mrs. Prideaux by 
Reynolds on September 30, 1898, from M. Knoe- 
dler, who had purchased it earlier that year from 
Thomas Agnew and Sons. The work had been sold to 
Agnew by Sir Francis Cooke through Sir Charles 
Robinson. The records of Agnew, however, show that 
a portrait of Miss Prujean, attributed to Reynolds, was 
bought by that firm from Sir Charles Robinson on 
October 25, 1897, an d s °ld to Frick on July 2, 1898. 
Despite the discrepancies between these two ac¬ 
counts, there can be little doubt that there was only 
one portrait. Frick resold the picture to Knoedler as 
Mrs. Prado in 1902. Between 1898 and 1902, Frick 
must have learned that Reynolds’ sitters’ books, 
while they mention a Colonel Prideaux in 1755, 
contain no reference to Mrs. Prideaux but document 
a portrait of Mrs. Prado in 1760/61. 17 In 1905, 
Knoedler sold the picture to V.G. Fischer & Co., in 
Washington, D.C. 

Gallery records and the inventory of art works 
belonging to Senator Clark do not reveal where or 
when he purchased the portrait o {Isabelle D’Almida. 
However, it is known that he had dealings with 
Fischer in 1906, and circumstantial evidence indi¬ 
cates that the portrait of Isabelle D’Almida and the 
Frick painting are one and the same. A fragment of 
an old, handwritten label on the stretcher states the 
work was done by Reynolds in 1760. It contains an 
incomplete bibliographic reference, which shows the 
picture was once thought to be a recorded work by 
Reynolds. Moreover, the exhibition at the Corcoran 
in 1906 of part of Senator Clark’s collection included 
a portrait of Mrs. Prado by Sir Joshua. There is no 


other reference to this work in the Clark papers. On 
the basis of this evidence, it seems likely that the 
portrait of Mrs. Prado exhibited in 1906 was the work 
once owned by Frick and also the picture that came 
to the Gallery as Isabelle D’Almida. It is possible that 
after 1906 a label or inscription was found identify¬ 
ing the sitter. Certainly, such a positive and unusual 
identification would indicate this might have been 
the case. The name probably should have been 
spelled D’Almeida (or Dalmeida to give it an English 
spelling) rather than D’Almida since it is undoubt¬ 
edly Portuguese. A gentleman named Joseph Dal¬ 
meida (1716-1788) was a stockbroker in London. 18 
Isabelle could have been his wife or daughter. It is 
interesting to speculate that the Dalmeida family 
provided Barron with introductions to friends in 
Lisbon. Because there is some doubt as to the sitter’s 
true identity, the painting should hereafter be re¬ 
ferred to as Portrait of a Lady (Perhaps Isabelle D’Al¬ 
meida) . 

While Barron will always remain a minor figure in 
the history of British art, his Portrait of a Lady displays 
a sophistication and technical facility which deserve 
recognition. Because it closely resembles works by 
Reynolds and Cotes of about the same date, it is also 
a fascinating document in art history. Perhaps the 
discovery of other works by Barron from the period 
before his departure for Rome and during his stay in 
Italy will counter the judgements of his critics and 
help us appreciate the high regard in which he was 
held by Banks and his patrons in Rome. Certainly, it 
would be hard to believe that he produced only one 
or two pictures of the quality of Portrait of a Lady. At 
this point, however, the painting in the Clark collec¬ 
tion must be considered Barron’s most accomplished 
portrait and a key work in any further attempt to 
establish his oeuvre. 

Edward J. Nygren 
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NOTES 


I am grateful to Sir Ellis Waterhouse and Nancy 
Pressly for information on Hugh Barron. 

1. Oil on canvas, 50 x 40 inches (127 x 101.6cm.). 
Signed and dated 1 . 1 .: H. Barron Pinx/1769. The last 
digit is difficult to read, but an infra-red photograph 
shows it to be a 9. The Clark bequest includes: a 
portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds; two portraits and a 
landscape by Thomas Gainsborough; a portrait by 
Sir Henry Raeburn; a seascape by J. M. W. Turner; a 
portrait, once attributed to Hogarth, but now identi¬ 
fied as English School c.1740; a painting by Laurenz 
Alma-Tadema; and a portrait once thought to be by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, but now considered a copy. In 
addition, there were a number of British paintings 
sold in the Senator William A. Clark Sale, American 
Art Association, New York, January 11-12, 1926. 

2. Ellis Waterhouse, Reynolds , London, 1941, did not 
include it in his checklist of Reynolds paintings. His 
notes show that when he saw the picture in the late 
1930s, he thought it might be by Francis Cotes. The 
portrait continued to be exhibited as a Reynolds until 
the signature was discovered. 

3. For a discussion of the Grand Style, see: Ellis Water- 
house, Three Decades of British Art 1740-1770 , Philadel- 
phia, 1965, pp. 49-77. 

4. Ellis Waterhouse, Reynolds , London, 1973, p. 44. 

5. Charles Robert Leslie and Tom Taylor, Life and Times 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds , London, 1865, I, 102-03, 249. 

6. Hugh Gatty, trans. and ed., “Notes by Horace Wal¬ 
pole, Fourth Earl of Orford, on the Exhibitions of the 
Society of Artists and the Free Society of Artists, 
1760-1791,” Walpole Society , XXVII (1938-39), 66. 

7. Edward Edwards, Anecdotes of Painters, London, 1808, 
p. 161. 

8. Waterhouse, Reynolds (1973), p. 44. 

9. Edwards, Anecdotes , p. 161. Edwards stated that Bar¬ 
ron went to Italy about 1773, and stopped some time 
in Lisbon en route. Edwards was mistaken about 


Barron’s departure date. The length of Barron’s resi¬ 
dence in Italy is discussed above. 

10. The exact date of Barron’s return to London has not 
been established, but 1778 is the date mentioned by 
James Northcote, The Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds , 2nd. 
rev. ed., London, 1819, I, 121. For a history of the 
Society of Artists and the problems of that institution, 
see: Algernon Graves, The Society of Artists of Great 
Britain ..., London , 1907, pp. 295-328. 

11. Edwards, Anecdotes, pp. 161-62. 

12. Leslie and Taylor, Reynolds, I, 103, n.i. Banks’ report 
implies that Barron arrived in Rome no earlier than 
1772. However, the date of the letter, as recorded by 
Leslie and Taylor, may be wrong; or perhaps Banks 
did not meet Barron, or learn of his presence in Rome, 
until the 1772-1773 season. 

13. Northcote, Reynolds, I, 121. 

14. Joseph Farington, Memoirs of the Life of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds , London, 1819, pp. 69-70. 

15. Hugh Barron, Family Group , Museu Nacional de Arte 
Antiga, Lisbon, no. 248. An inscription on the paint¬ 
ing states that it was painted in Lisbon in 1771. The 
woman wears a dress of a generalized classical style; 
the man is potrayed in a “Van Dyck” costume. 

16. Hugh Barron, Self-Portrait , Yale Center for British 
Art: The Paul Mellon Collection. This work, formerly 
thought to be by Francis Cotes, was reattributed to 
Barron by Nancy Pressly, and dated c.1768. 

17. The change in name from Prujean to Prideaux to Prado 
was undoubtedly due to the effort to connect the work 
with a recorded painting by Reynolds. As for the 
discrepancy in provenance, Knoedler may have been 
acting on behalf of Frick in the purchase of the paint¬ 
ing from Agnew, in which case the records of the latter 
firm would not necessarily reveal the name of the 
agent. 

18. I am indebted to Sir Ellis Waterhouse for information 
on Joseph Dalmeida. 
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“PLEASING TO EYE AND EAR ALIKE” — 


THE JEAN MARI DEDEBAN HARPSICHORD OF 1770 


Purchased in Paris by Senator William Andrews 
Clark in 1901 and bequeathed to the Corcoran Gal¬ 
lery of Art in 1925, the two-manual harpsichord 
built by Jean Mari Dedeban in 1770 is the only 
known example of this relatively obscure Parisian 
maker’s work (Fig. 84). Little is recorded of Dede¬ 
ban’s life, other than that he lived or worked on the 
Rue de l’Eperon, married Pierrette Caillard, and 
served as expert at the workshop inventory following 
his colleague Joseph Treyer’s death in 1788. In 1774, 
he purchased two unfinished harpsichords, four 
keyboards, a beech workbench, and some tools at the 
sale held by the widow of Benoit Stehlin. 1 Despite 
this paucity of archival material relating to Dedeban, 
a close examination of the structure and decoration 
of the Corcoran’s harpsichord provides a number of 
insights into the working methods of French harpsi¬ 
chord makers and artist-tradesmen. 

It left its maker’s shop as a standard two-manual 
instrument with three sets of strings (two at unison 
pitch and one sounding an octave higher), plucked 
by crow quill plectra inserted in three rows of 
“jacks.” The jacks for one unison and the octave 
rested on the lower manual keys and could be inde¬ 
pendently engaged or disengaged from their strings 
by moving them a fraction of an inch with handstop 
levers. The other set of unison jacks rested on the 
upper manual keys. The upper manual could be 
coupled or uncoupled from the lower manual by 
sliding it in or out of the case a short distance. The 
result was to give the performer a wide range of 
different tonal and dynamic effects, and these were 
exploited by a long succession of composers such as 
Louis Couperin, Francois Couperin, Jean Phillipe 
Rameau, and Jacques Duphly, who produced a large 
body of extremely sophisticated and idiomatic key¬ 
board music specifically suited to such instruments. 
The requirements of the music and resources of the 
harpsichord were closely linked, and although both 
evolved over the years, they did so gradually. In¬ 


struments built during any given period were all 
quite similar. A harpsichord by the previously men¬ 
tioned Benoit Stehlin is in the Smithsonian’s collec¬ 
tion, and even a casual comparison reveals many 
striking similarities with the Dedeban (Fig. 85-86). 

In addition to features imposed by the needs of the 
music, similarities were fostered by the conservative 
nature of the powerful Parisian guilds and the per¬ 
petuation of traditional working methods through 
long chains of master-apprentice relationships. On 
the other hand, as musical styles changed, sooner or 
later all instruments became outmoded; then, as 
now, a large harpsichord was far too valuable simply 
to discard, and it was common practice to rebuild 
older instruments to suit the demands of changing 
tastes. 

The Dedeban is one of several surviving harpsi¬ 
chords which were altered during the 1780s by the 
addition of genouilleres, a series of knee-operated lev¬ 
ers which added or removed rows of jacks during 
performance and could couple or uncouple the upper 
manual even in the midst of a musical phrase. An 
additional row of jacks with soft leather plectra was 
also fitted to the instrument, the requisite space 
being provided by chiseling away wood from both 
sides of the gap between the soundboard and 
wrestplank. The net effect of these changes was to 
give the instrument some added expressive and 
dynamic capacity demanded by the increasingly 
romantic music coming into vogue. These changes 
ultimately proved to be to no avail and within a few 
years the harpsichord was obsolete, and replaced by 
the piano. 

The Dedeban was again rebuilt in 1870-71 by 
Charles Muller, a Parisian whose business card, 
pasted inside the instrument, reads “Maker of 
pianos; specialist in the restoration of harpsichords.” 

This is interesting evidence of a continuation of 
interest in the harpsichord during the nineteenth 
century, well before the better known activities of 
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fig. 85. Soundboard of Dedeban Harpsichord (26.737). 


fig. 86. Soundboard of Benoit Stehlin Harpsichord of 1760. 
Smithsonian Institution. The choice and placement of 
individual flowers is similar to that of the Dedeban soundboard. 
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Tomasini, Pleyel, and Dolmetsch which ultimately 
led to the modern “Harpsichord Revival.” Unfortu¬ 
nately, Muller encumbered the keys and jacks with 
several pounds of lead weights, glued into immova¬ 
bility a vital part of the ingeniously hinged coupler 
mechanism, and shifted the octave jacks from the 
lower to the upper manual. The result of these “im¬ 
provements,” which hobbled the delicately balanced 
and responsive action, and provided a disposition 
unsuited to the idiomatic repertory, was to demon¬ 
strate conclusively the degree to which the con¬ 
tinuity of Parisian instrument-making traditions had 
been forever lost. 

THE CASE DECORATION 

Successive stages of decoration are more the rule 
than not for French harpsichords. The Dedeban is 
no exception. An examination of its successive layers 
of paint and varnish reveals the usual transforma¬ 
tions in its decorative life. 

It began with a presumably plain exterior paint of 
very light green applied over a thin layer of gesso. 
This green is covered with a yellowed varnish, which 
is quite likely contemporary with the green. A darker 
green paint is applied over the light green on the 
spine (the long straight side) and on the stand. This 
probably dates from the nineteenth century and ap¬ 
proximately matches the hue of the original light 
green plus its darkened varnish. An area of original 
light green is preserved under the cover of the genouil- 
lere mechanism on the spine. The darker green does 
not appear on the other exterior surfaces of the case 
and lid, which are decorated with painted cherubs- 
in-clouds applied over the light green. The cherub 
decoration is of unestablished date but is in the 
manner of the school of Boucher. 

There is no visible sign of the paneling of gold leaf 
or bronze-powder bands that one normally expects 
to find on the plainer French harpsichords of the 
period. Under the similar cherub decoration on the 


lid interior, where some separation and losses of 
paint layers had occurred, there is evidence that at 
least part of an earlier painting still exists. 

The entire interior of the case and keywell was 
originally painted with the common, relatively inex¬ 
pensive vermillion applied in an alcohol-soluble 
medium directly on the wood. This pale salmony red 
has good body and covering power and was often 
used as a combined undercoat and final color on 
harpsichord interiors. Other examples of its use can 
be seen on the 1760 Stehlin at the Smithsonian, the 
Hemsch 1756 harpsichord in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, the 1761 Hemsch in the Paris Conser¬ 
vatoire, and the 1786 Taskin in the Russell Collec¬ 
tion, Edinburgh. 

On top of the vermillion ground is a layer of var¬ 
nish, then two layers of pale blue paint, which has 
been identified as lead white and in which coarsely 
ground particles of smalt can be seen. Later, prob¬ 
ably when the genouilleres were added in the 1780s, 
the keywell, jackrail, and case-side interiors were 
covered with gold leaf and painted with swags and 
strings of flowers in polychrome. The moldings of the 
case top and jackrail have still another layer of 
bronze powders under their final gold leaf. 

So many layers of decoration testify to the great 
worth of the instrument in the eyes of its owners. 
They valued its musical function too much to discard 
it when it was worn-looking or old-fashioned. It was 
like a beloved house which has been given successive 
face-liftings, repairs, new trim, even new wings, but 
has been preserved in its original core. 

THE SOUNDBOARD PAINTING 

French seventeenth- and eighteenth-century harpsi¬ 
chords, like the Flemish ones before them, were al¬ 
most invariably embellished with floral painted de¬ 
coration on their soundboards. But unlike the 
Flemish tradition, wherein each painter worked for 
only one builder because guild regulations permitted 
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decoration to be done in the builder’s shop, the 
Parisian harpsichord builders turned to outside pro¬ 
fessional specialists for their decorative painting; 
they were prevented by the guilds from producing 
their own “in-house” decoration. Harpsichords fre¬ 
quently had elaborately painted case and lid interior 
decoration as well as soundboard paintings and 
these were presumably often commissioned by the 
owner from the artists of his choice after he had 
received the instrument in a relatively plain state (if 
not en bois blanc as listed in some inventories). But the 
fact that the soundboard painting had to be done 
before the instrument was strung meant that it was 
normally the builder who commissioned the sound¬ 
board painter. Sometimes a builder seems to have 
patronized only one atelier for all his instrument de¬ 
coration; sometimes he used several different artists. 
Most of the surviving French harpsichords have 
highly skilled soundboard paintings, and sometimes 
case decoration as well, that can be traced to a few 
recognizable hands from the late seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury through the eighteenth-century. Clearly, there 
were several professional studios which supplied 
harpsichord decoration, as it were “wholesale,” or 
“to the trade.” 

A case in point is the Jean Mari Dedeban harpsi¬ 
chord of 1770. Its soundboard is covered with flow¬ 
ers and a delightfully animated parrot in the con¬ 
ventional mid-eighteenth-century style (Fig. 85). 
But the individual handwriting of this particular 
decorator can also be seen on the soundboards of the 
following harpsichords by other makers: Benoit 
Stehlin, Paris, 1760 (Washington: Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution); Anonymous 1764, Edinburgh University 
(rebuilt by Taskin in 1784, but the original sound¬ 
board painting is from 1764); Jean Goermans, Paris, 
1764 (Maintenon: Kenneth Gilbert); Jean Goer- 
mans, Paris, 1765 (Maintenon: Kenneth Gilbert; an 
incomplete cut-down soundboard is all that sur¬ 
vives); Frangois-Etienne Blanchet II, Paris, 1765 



fig. 87. Detail of Dedeban soundboard showing characteristic 
flower garland around the cast “rose” which bears the maker’s 
initials. 

fig. 88. Detail of Dedeban soundboard showing the large 
striped tulip and other flowers normally used by this painter 
as well as the characteristic borders around the bridges. 
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(Scarsdale: Dr. Robert Rosenbaum); Hans Ruckers 
the Younger, Antwerp, 1636 (Geneva: Mme. Isa¬ 
belle Nef. The soundboard wood appears to be Ruc¬ 
kers, but its original paintings have been removed 
and a new painting, in imitation of the later style, 
post-1626, of Hans Ruckers the Younger, has been 
substituted by the Dedeban soundboard painter; his 
normal French palette, technique, rhythms and con¬ 
ventions pervade his imitation-Ruckers Flemish 
style). 

Harpsichord painters, like other furniture decora¬ 
tors (coaches and sedan chairs offer the closest de¬ 
corative parallels), must have worked freely from the 
many pattern-books of floral and architectural deco¬ 
ration that were published throughout the eight¬ 
eenth century by designers such as Berain, Pille- 
ment, Meissonier, Pineau, and others. In at least one 
case, a print signed only “R. Hancock sculptit” (but 
probably after a design by C. Fenn) printed by 
Robert Sayerin The Ladies Amusement (London, 1762) 
as pi. 74, can be identified as the direct source for 
harpsichord decoration. Its twisting bird reaching 
for berries has been faithfully copied onto the key- 
well cover of the Taskin 1778 ottavina spinet at Yale 
University by one of Taskin’s usual decorators. Less 
literally copied, such pattern-books must be the 
source for much of the instrument decoration of the 
time. The ribboned swag borders on PI. 117 of the 
same book could easily be the general source for the 
ribboned swags on the Ruckers/Taskin stand in the 
Chambure collection and the keywell festoons (by 
the same painter) on the Dedeban. But one should 
emphasize that these forms became so conventional 
that the artists probably improvised them by for¬ 
mula, with little need to refer back to any pattern- 
book. 

Besides published engravings, the decorators 
seem also to have worked largely from their own 
personal floral sketchbooks, for each of the painters 
or studios seems to have had a favorite vocabulary of 


flowers which were the basis of all his designs, and 
were repeated, with minor variations in layout, from 
soundboard to soundboard. If there are twenty-five 
flowers on a soundboard, perhaps fifteen of them will 
be from that painter’s standard vocabulary and ap¬ 
pear on almost all his work; the other ten or so will 
vary. One suspects that consistency of individual 
style was more cultivated than originality and 
change. 

Even location of flowers tends to be repetitive. Of 
the six French-style soundboards known by this 
painter, four have a particular unidentified lavender 
flower at the keyboard end of the bentside row. Com¬ 
paring the Stehlin 1760 and the Dedeban 1770 
(Figs. 85-86), the same sequence of flowers fills the 
area between the two bridges on both of them: from 
left to right, blue morning glories, then large, blowsy 
anemones, then a huge, open red-and-white striped 
tulip, then a branch containing two open pink roses 
and buds (one rose is always in profile with this 
painter), then a stem of two curling anemones facing 
“against the current.” An almost identical place¬ 
ment is repeated on the two Goermans soundboards 
dated 1764 and 1765. Yet this is not hack formula 
decoration. No two flowers ever exactly repeat each 
other. He was definitely improvising each flower 
after a basic pattern to fit the needs of the particular 
space and the rhythm of the overall design. The 
inventive spirit of the calligraphic design is in¬ 
variably lively and playful. And the colors, especially 
in the better preserved examples like the 1765 Blan- 
chet II, show strikingly subtle close harmonies of 
alternating warm and cool versions of the same color 
— the hallmark of a decorator who is thinking like a 
painter and not like a space-filler. 

It is characteristic for both Flemish and French 
soundboards to have blue borders surrounding all 
the nuts and bridges and along the soundboard 
moldings and case sides on the wrestplank. The 
Flemish painters used a straight line approximately 
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Vi inch away from the bridges or moldings with 
scallops along it. They also placed elaborate triangu¬ 
lar arabesques every twelve or eighteen inches or so 
along the borders, as well as in all the corners,crowd¬ 
ing up against the flowers to give a filled-up 
“horror-vacui” effect. The French painters some¬ 
times used these same scalloped borders and arabes¬ 
ques, but (except when deliberately imitating or 
forging a Flemish style) they restricted the arabes¬ 
ques to the corners of the instruments, as a way of 
making the design more flowing and spacious, less 
staccato than the Flemish. The Dedeban sound¬ 
board painter used these scalloped borders and 
corner arabesques on the Stehlin 1760 (from which 
they have since largely disappeared, probably as a 
result of water-damage) and on the Anonymous 
1764 (from which Taskin presumably removed them 
when he extended the instrument). 

The Dedeban painter also used the more typically 
French borders, a continuous spiralling rococo de¬ 
sign which breaks into free-form arabesques in all 
the corners. On the 1764 Goermans and the 1765 
Blanchet II, the borders are composed mostly of 
slightly detached long C-curves, very close to Meis- 
sonier’s Folio 72 border designs. On the 1765 Goer- 
mans and the 1770 Dedeban, the borders are con¬ 
nected spiralling S-curves in a rinceau pattern, and 
relate to Folio 51 of Meissonier (Fig. 89). 2 In all 
cases (as with Flemish soundboard paintings as 
well) the borders are very three-dimensional, and 
must have been painted with a very wet, pointed soft 
round brush. 

Smalt has been identified microscopically as the 
major pigment of the blue border paint on the Dede¬ 
ban, Stehlin and 1756 Blanchet II. Smalt is a 
coarsely ground cobalt glass. Although no longer 
commonly available, its properties were used to ad¬ 
vantage on the borders to achieve a high three- 
dimensional impasto. 

Another obsolete pigment found on these three 



fig. 89. Detail of Folio 51, Oeuvre de Juste Aurele Meissonier. The 
scrolling borders are similar to those on the Dedeban sound¬ 
board. 

soundboards is orpiment or “king’s yellow,” the 
highly poisonous yellow sulphide of arsenic. It was 
used to letter the name around the rose of the Dede¬ 
ban (Fig. 87) and Blanchet II and for the anthers of 
the tulip on the wrestplank of the Stehlin. 

Like most eighteenth-century French sound¬ 
boards, the Dedeban painting is executed in opaque 
watercolor — presumably a form of gouache with 
gum arabic which was a popular painting medium in 
that century. After pre-sizing the soundboard, the 
painter would have laid in his base colors, sometimes 
opaquely and sometimes transparently so that the 
woodgrain is still visible through the color. Succesive 
layers, sometimes wet-on-dry and sometimes wet- 
in-wet for blending, completed the painting. The 
effect of this painter’s soundboards is fresh and spon¬ 
taneous, and increasingly so in the later dated in¬ 
struments (with the exception of the 1760 Stehlin, 
which is closer to the 1770 Dedeban in handling than 
to any of the intermediate instruments). Much of the 
paint is totally unblended and boldly calligraphic, 
especially after 1765, when both overall design lines 
and details of rendering cease to be tight and curly 
and become more dashing, straight and quick. Yet 
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with all the obvious quickness of manner—the oppo¬ 
site of a “rendered, realistic” look — the painter has 
usually given considerable care to subtle color har¬ 
monies. 

The Dedeban soundboard design follows the 
usual mid-eighteenth-century French pattern, with 
isolated sprigs of flowers filling most of the spaces 
between the bridges (Fig. 88). This painter, did not 
mix different flowers into little “bouquets,” as some 
painters did. As usual in France, the flowers are 
dominantly various varieties of ranunculus and 
single and double anemones, 3 fully-opened tulips, 
and roses, with single occurrences of other flowers, 
such as (on the Dedeban) moaning glories, sunflow¬ 
ers, dahlias, cobea, balsam, daisies and chrysan¬ 
themums for variety. It has the standard intertwined 
wreath of flowers and leaves surrounding the stand¬ 
ard blue ring with yellow maker’s name around the 
initialed gilt lead alloy rose. The three-dimensional 
blue rinceau with asymmetrical rococo arabesques in 
all corners are normal in placement, though un¬ 
usually free and exuberant. And there is the obliga¬ 
tory miniature landscape-vignette consisting of a 
bird standing on a seemingly-dead tree stump whose 
branches are sprouting new leaves. The vignette is 
placed, as usual, above the gap and oriented toward 
the player (unlike the Flemish, where the birds are 
usually oriented toward the bentside). 

This traditional dead-tree-with-new-leaves motif 
is found on almost all eighteenth-century French 
harpsichords, and is symbolic of the Resurrection, 
the broken tree representing the wood of the cross, 
and the new leaves, life after death. The theme is 
frequently emphasized by the inclusion of the red- 
capped, brown Chardonneret, or European Gold¬ 
finch (carduelis carduelis , not to be confused with the 
bright yellow American goldfinch, spinus tristis). Its 
natural food is thistles and thorns, and it is apocry- 
phally supposed to have plucked a thorn from 
Christ’s brow. It often appears in seventeenth- 


century still-life paintings with a resurrection or 
“Vanitas” theme, and is on a large proportion of 
French and Flemish soundboard paintings. It is not 
on the Dedeban soundboard, but it is on the 
Anonymous 1764, by the same painter. The resur¬ 
rection theme is still further enhanced by the fre¬ 
quent inclusion of a moth or butterfly, with or with¬ 
out the caterpillar which represents its former, 
earth-bound body. (Again, these are not on the De¬ 
deban, but are on the Blanchet II 1765.) 

The recurring theme of Resurrection gains mean¬ 
ing in relation to harpsichords when it is associated 
with the contemporary popular sentiment some¬ 
times found expressed as a Latin motto on seven¬ 
teenth-century harpsichords: “Dum vixi tacui, mor- 
tua dulce cano,” or “Arbor vitae tacui, mortui cano.” 
The tree speaks: “In life I was silent; in death I 
sweetly sing.” 4 And of course the singing is further 
underlined by the invariable inclusion of a bird in the 
tree — usually a songbird, like the goldfinch, despite 
the Dedeban’s exceptional use of a very noisy parrot. 

This language of symbolism was as standardized 
to the eighteenth-century European as is the 
symbolism of apples and valentines to us today. It 
probably had about equal importance: a pleasing 
thought, pleasingly expressed, in conventional form. 

However, it is not the symbolism, but the decora¬ 
tive style of the Dedeban soundboard painting that 
makes it noteworthy. The artist is perhaps the most 
enthusiastically rococo of all the French soundboard 
painters — rococo not in the sense of the delicacy, 
daintiness, and prettiness so often associated with 
that label, but rather expressing the extraordinary 
energy and restless movement of that style at its most 
forceful. In microcosm, the Dedeban soundboard 
shows many of the abstract qualities to be found in 
the architecture, painting, sculpture, and other arts 
of the high rococo style. The restless, long, running 
line of the flower stems, the scrolling borders build¬ 
ing into wildly improvisational, assymetrical ara- 
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besques in the corners (which simultaneously recall 
the cresting, foaming waves in Meissonier designs 
and the buildup of seaweed in the eddies of tidal 
currents), the whiplashlike centrifugal force of the 
tulip flags, the slashing boldness of the completely 
unblended yellow highlights on the leaves, which 
make only token efforts to be representational — all 
show an artist at the height of confidence in his 
powers, and a decorative style at the peak of expres¬ 
sivity. Robert Sayer, in The Florist , published in Lon¬ 
don around 1760, said flowers should be “ripened to 
a degree of looseness subject to be folded and play in 
the wind.” This rococo ideal is nowhere better illus¬ 
trated than on the Dedeban soundboard, where the 
leaves of the huge tulip in the center and the profile 
tulip along the bentside snap about in space like 


kitestrings. The artist is particularly fond of using 
the complex foliage of anemones to make abstract, 
calligraphic designs of great boldness. He fills almost 
the entire wrestplank with blue arabesques of such 
inventiveness that they could almost come from 
Folio 72 or Folio 51 of the Oeuvre de Juste Aurele Meis¬ 
sonier, published in Paris around 1750. It was an 
extremely influential book in forming the rococo 
style, and was likely to have been among the source 
books in this painter’s studio. In its continual flow of 
long-lined S-curves, each taking its energy from the 
last across small articulations of space, like the 
windblown spray from a fountain, this soundboard 
epitomizes the essential gesture of high rococo forms. 

Sheridan Germann 

Scott Odell 


NOTES 


1. From records in the French National Archives, quoted 
by Colombe Samoyault-Verlet, Les Facteurs de Clavecins 
Parisiens , Paris, 1966. 

2. Juste Aurele Meissonnier, Oeuvre de Juste Aurele Meis¬ 
sonier, Paris, c. 1750, Folio 51. Reprint, New York, 1969. 

3. The double anemone is frequently misidentified. It re¬ 


sembles a tulip containing a chrysanthemum, and was 
extremely popular in seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century flower books, but it is rare today. 

4. I am indebted to Paul Guglietti for pointing out the 
important connection between this motto and the 
hitherto puzzling recurrence of the Resurrection theme 
on so many harpsichords. 
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THE CLARK COPY OF ANTONIO CANOVA’S HOPE VENUS 


With Harry Winston’s gift to the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution in 1958 of the Hope Diamond — named for 
its purchaser of 1830, Henry Philip Hope 1 —the City 
of Washington acquired perhaps the most famous 
relic from one of England’s greatest nineteenth- 
century family collections. It is not at all widely 
known, however, that another equally celebrated ar¬ 
tistic masterpiece from the Hope collection is repre¬ 
sented in the Corcoran Gallery’s beautiful contem¬ 
porary copy of Antonio Canova’s Venus (Fig. 90). 
Both the original and the Clark copy were created 
for the gem-collector’s brother, Thomas Hope of 
Deepdene, who designed the splendid marble pedes¬ 
tal on which the Washington version still stands. 

Through his collecting, his writing, and above all 
through his designs for architectural interiors, furni¬ 
ture, and the decorative arts, Thomas Hope (1769- 
1831) earned for himself a secure place in the history 
of European Neo-Classicism. 2 He had presumably 
met Antonio Canova (1757-1822), then generally 
regarded as Europe’s greatest artist, in 1795-96 
when the Hope brothers were traveling in Rome; for 
Henry Philip Hope had arranged by March 11, 
1798, to buy the standing version of Canova’s Cupid 
and Psyche . 3 Thomas Hope returned to Rome in 
1802-3, when he was apparently offered a cast of 
Canova’s Perseus of 1801. This he refused, according 
to a letter of 1805, because he preferred to acquire 
original works. 4 A decade passed without further 
documented contact between the two. Then Canova 
visited Hope’s splendidly remodeled house in Duch¬ 
ess Street during his stay of 1815 in London, where 
he had come primarily to inspect the Elgin Marbles. 5 
Perhaps during this sojourn or very shortly after¬ 
wards, Canova received a commission for a Venus 
from a mysterious Mr. Standish. 6 When Thomas 
Hope saw this half-finished figure in the sculptor’s 
studio in Rome during the winter of 1816-17, he 
persuaded Canova to divert the work to him, upon 
its completion. 7 



fig. 90. The Hope Venus , copy after Antonio Canova. Marble, 
Height: 70 inches. Pedestal , Thomas Hope. Marble, Height: 42 
inches. (26.696A & B). 
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fig. 91. Antonio Canova, Venus Italica. Canino-Lansdowne- 
Hearst Version, 1804-14. Hearst San Simeon State Historical 
Monument, California. 


The Standish Venus whose commission Hope pre¬ 
empted in 1817 was one of the several versions of 
Canova’s Venus Italica (Figs. 91-92), designed in 

1804 for the Vatican Museum, but requisitioned in 

1805 by the Queen Regent of Etruria Maria Louisa 
as a pendant for the Uffizi of Canova’s earlier- 
commissioned copy of the Medici Venus. This work 
was intended to fill the gap left in Florence in 1802 by 
the removal of that famous antiquity by the French. 8 
Canova, however, seems never to have completed the 
direct copy after the Medici Venus: he disliked such 
exact derivations as much as Hope did. 9 His own 
“pendant” Venus, notwithstanding the additional 
stimulus of at least four contemporary commissions 
for versions of it in 1805, 1807, 1808, and 1810, 10 
was not finished until the fall of 1811; Napoleon 
agreed to pay for it during the winter of 1812. 11 By 
the spring of that year, the Venus Italica had been set 
up, on the Uffizi pedestal of the missing antique, to 
an overwhelming chorus of praise. 12 In 1816, after 
Waterloo, Canova arranged for the return to Italy of 
the Medici Venus, together with most of the other 
works of art expropriated by the French. At that 
time, the Venus Italica was moved to the Palazzo Pitti, 
where it remains as one of the most popular and 
beautiful exponents of Canova’s mature style. 

Among English collectors not only Mr. Standish, 
but also a Lieutenant-Colonel Norcliffe commis¬ 
sioned a version of the Venus Italica in 1816 after the 
end of the Napoleonic wars. The Norcliffe example 
was sold by his descendants through Christie’s on 
July 22, 1926, to Lord Berwick; it can still be seen 
today at Attingham Park. 13 The six commissions for 
replicas of this work attest to its contemporary popu¬ 
larity, as did also the enthusiastic public and profes¬ 
sional response to its first version in Florence. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that Canova’s respected 
friend Thomas Hope should have mentioned to the 
sculptor his delight in having “had the pleasure of 
admiring [the Standish version of the Venus Italica ] 
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fig. 92. Antonio Canova, the Venus Italica (Detail). 1804-11. 
Florence, Palazzo Pitti. 


many times in your studio,” 14 and that he should 
have wanted eagerly to acquire it. 

Hope’s wish, however, was not directly to be ful¬ 
filled. Accounts by two contemporaries closely ac¬ 
quainted with the progress of the Hope commission 
— Canova’s secretary and early biographer, Mel- 
chiorre Missirini, and the French critic Antoine 
Quatremere de Quincy — reveal that even in the 
midst of roughing out the Standish Venus , Canova 
“repented of it, saying that he was ashamed to be 
copying himself yet another time; and for this reason 
he abandoned that particular marble.” 15 Quatre¬ 
mere even took credit himself for Canova’s change of 
mind. According to him, he had communicated to 
the sculptor his criticism of “a [conceptual] disjunc- 
ture between the character of idealized nobility in 



fig. 93. The Corcoran Copy after Canova’s Hope Venus 
(Detail). 


the figure, and that of a vulgar reality in the action” 
of a goddess clutching an all-too-recognizable bath 
towel provocatively to her breast. 16 Whether moti¬ 
vated by Quatremere’s and others’ criticism, shame 
of self-copying, or sheer boredom at the prospect of 
executing a seventh repetition, Canova in fact did 
stop work on the Standish marble; and it is the last 
version of his durable Venus Italica composition for 
which we have notices during his lifetime. Indeed, it 
may very well have been one of the two uncompleted 
versions, one very highly worked and the other only 
partially advanced, which Leopoldo Cigognara re¬ 
ported as having been left in the studio at the artist’s 
death. 17 

Presumably inspired by the prestige of his cele¬ 
brated patron, and probably soon after Hope’s de- 
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parture from Rome in April of 1817, 18 Canova began 
work on the substantially remodeled variant of the 
Venus Italica which was to become the Hope Venus. The 
new model (of which the original plaster is preserved 
at the studio-museum in Canova’s native village of 
Possagno, above Venice 19 ) was completed between 
about the middle of 1817 and the middle of 1818 as 
outside dates. The sculptor wrote to Hope on Janu¬ 
ary 13, 1819, announcing the change in design, and 
also informing his client that “the new statue has 
been begun in marble, and already advanced to such 
a point that it can quite soon be finished.” 20 The 
relative speed and conviction with which Canova 
prosecuted the work are independently attested by 
Missirini: “he committed himself to modelling an¬ 
other Venus, removing the drapery with which she 
had covered her breast; he then worked this in mar¬ 
ble with such love and inspiration, that he often 
declared himself to be a great deal more satisfied 
with this work than with the other Venus, because he 
felt he had found a better oval in the flanks, a more 
just attitude in the legs, and a more spiritual expres¬ 
sion for the face.” 21 Eighteen months after his first 
report, Canova informed Hope on June 6, 1820, that 
the new Venus was finished. He asked his patron’s 
permission to keep the figure in his studio through 
the coming winter, and Hope reluctantly agreed. 
Only on August 24, 1821, more than a year later, did 
Canova tell Lord Cawdor that “the Venus for Mr. 
Thomas Hope will have to leave within a short time 
for London.” 22 Hope next wrote from York that the 
statue had arrived in the metropolis around the first 
of December, during his absence in the north: “so 
that I have not yet even had the pleasure of assuring 
you that while the Goddess has not yet breathed the 
smoke of London, at least she is surely there. I lan¬ 
guish for the sight of her.” 23 By March 11, 1822, both 
Hope and the Venus had arrived at Duchess Street, 
and the “ravished [and] ecstatic” patron sent a de¬ 
scription of his plans for her installation to the sculptor. 



fig. 94. The Corcoran Copy after Canova’s Hope Venus (Detail). 


By this point, Canova had but seven months to 
live. Perhaps because of this fact, the Hope Venus 
enjoys a special place in the artist’s oeuvre — for it is 
one of Canova’s relatively few compositions of which 
a single autograph marble exists. Among contem¬ 
poraneously attested copies, the Corcoran version is 
similarly unique; in addition to the model at 
Possagno, only one other possible marble copy 24 and 
a smaller bronze 25 are recorded in other collections. 
The continuously conjoined history of the Canova 
original and the Corcoran copy may thus appropri¬ 
ately occupy us in conclusion. 

Thomas Hope installed Canova’s Venus in his great 
house at Duchess Street, “at the end of my gallery, 
occupying the central point of a rather long perspec- 
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tive, ... isolated, and turning on its pedestal, and 
illuminated by a fine daylight (for London) from 
somewhat high up and with a rich drapery behind to 
bring out her white contours and delicate reflec¬ 
tions.” 26 There the goddess remained throughout his 
lifetime, in contrast to the greater part of his collec¬ 
tions, which Hope removed to his country seat of 
The Deepdene, near Dorking in Surrey, after that 
house was remodeled in c. 1818-19 and 1823. 27 But a 
considerable literature attests to the conceit by 
which “Hope later commissioned ... a copy of the 
Venus so that he might be greeted by her at each of 
his houses.” 28 J. P. Neale, in his detailed account of 
The Deepdene published in 1826, is unimpeachable 
authority for this tradition. “On the [south] side of 
the [Entrance] Hall, and facing the door of the stair¬ 
case, is a pedestal, bearing a marble statue of Cano- 
va’s Venus. In Mr. Hope’s Gallery, in Mansfield [i.e., 
Duchess 29 ] Street, is the original, which is a varia¬ 
tion from the artist’s celebrated statue of Venus com¬ 
ing out of the Bath, executed by him for the Pitti 
Gallery, at Florence.” 30 

The number of Hope’s Venuses, however, indeed 
even those of Canova, was not restricted to two. 31 
Although Hope in his correspondence with Canova 
expressed very little chagrin about being deprived of 
his first love among the master’s works, the partially 
draped Venus Italica, it seems never to have been 
pointed out that he did actually acquire one: he 
commissioned a copy from Lorenzo Bartolini in 
Florence, who had the original Pitti version of 
1804-11 conveniently to hand. 32 This fact is doc¬ 
umented both verbally and visually by John Britton, 
whose manuscript History of the Deepdene of 1821-26 33 
provided a “Description of the Mansion and its Con¬ 
tents” for the fifth volume of his and E. W. Brayley’s 
Topographical History of Surrey. Here, opposite an en¬ 
graved plate of the “Interior of the Hall at the Deep¬ 
dene” which clearly shows a copy of the Venus Italica 
in the central arch, we find an accurate description of 


C( Venus coming from the bath, a copy from Canova, by 
Bartolini: on the pedestal is an alto-rilievo of Venus 
and Cupid.” 34 (This formula is repeated with minor 
variations by subsequent commentators. 35 ) The 
Bartolini copy of the Venus Italica shows up under the 
identical arch in a photograph of this hall published 
in 1917, 36 the year that the Deepdene collections 
were finally broken up. 

As for Canova’s Hope Venus of 1817-20 and its copy 
for Deepdene described by Neale in 1826, we know 
that at some point after Thomas Hope’s death on 
February 2, 1831, his descendants brought the 
Canova original to join its copy in the family’s coun¬ 
try house at Deepdene. This transferral presumably 
occurred during the evacuation of the Duchess Street 
house in 1849, prior to its demolition in 1851. 37 In 
any event, the Canova original of the Hope Venus was 
sold from Deepdene with the majority of the other 
“Hope Heirlooms” in Christie’s sale of July/August 
1917. It was purchased by Lord Brotherton, whose 
family eventually donated the sculpture to the Leeds 
City Art Gallery in 1959. 38 A more intricate history 
connects the copy of the Hope Venus and its pedestal, 
both recorded at Deepdene by Neale in 1826, with 
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the figure and pedestal acquired by the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art exactly one hundred years later. 

All of Thomas Hope’s letters to Canova mention 
the warm feelings of friendship for the sculptor and 
admiration for his works held by himself and his wife 
— a lady noticed by Madame de Stael as “une Ire- 
landaise de la plus haute naissance.” 39 This was the 
Hon. Louisa Beresford (1780s-1851), youngest 
daughter of the first Baron Decies, 40 who married 
Hope in 1806, and to whom Hope bequeathed a life 
interest in The Deepdene. When she remarried in 
1832, Deepdene effectively reverted to their eldest 
son Henry Thomas Hope (1807-1862), to whom his 
father had also left his works of art; and Henry Hope 
substantially remodeled Deepdene in 1836-40, be¬ 
fore his own mariage in 1841. 41 At his death in 1862, 
Henry Hope left Deepdene to his widow (who died in 
1887), an d on her death to his daughter, Henrietta 
Adela Hope (c. 1842-1913). Henrietta’s initial mar¬ 
riage to the sixth Duke of Newcastle caused much of 
her fortune to descend through the major line of that 
family; she was again left bereft when her second 
husband predeceased her by more than ten years. 42 
She settled The Deepdene upon her second son Lord 
Francis Pelham-Clinton-Hope (1866-1941), 43 with 
whom she agreed, shortly after the death of her 
second husband in 1892, to rent out the estate as a 
source of cash. The identity of their tenant affords the 
link to the transatlantic migration of the Corcoran 
copy after the Hope Venus . 

The Deepdene was rented in 1893 on a twenty-one 
year lease by Lilian Warren Price Hammersley of 
New York, the recently widowed Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough. 44 She assumed a highly personalized and 
active proprietorship of the Deepdene estate, caus¬ 
ing her initials and coronet to be interwoven on the 
wooden overdoors in the main reception rooms, and 
effecting many improvements and constructions in 
the gardens. 45 After a third marriage, which curi¬ 
ously enough brought the occupancy of The Deep¬ 


dene back to the Beresford family of Thomas Hope’s 
wife, 46 Lily Duchess of Marlborough died there on 
January 11, 1909. The estate’s dowager owner, Hen¬ 
rietta Adela Hope, still had four more years to live; 
but its effective manager, Henrietta’s son Lord Fran¬ 
cis Hope, was in increasing financial difficulties fol¬ 
lowing on his two marriages and two bankruptcies. 
Lord Francis had already been constrained to sell 
the Hope Diamond in 1901. His second wife died on 
August 30, 1912, after which he and his mother seem 
to have given up trying to maintain the establish¬ 
ment at Deepdene. 47 

During this same year of 1912, a note on the 
inventory of the New York town house of Senator 
William Andrews Clark of Montana (1839-1925) 
records his purchase from Duveen Brothers of the 
Deepdene copy after the Hope Venus, “posed on the 
original white marble pedestal which is carved with 
borders of classical design.” The work was reported 
by the dealer to have come “from the Collection of 
the late Duchess of Marlborough.” 48 This somewhat 
ambitious designation is perfectly consistent with 
the Duveen attitude toward provenances — the no¬ 
bler the better, with the native Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough’s being a far more potent name, among 
Americans, than that of the dowdy Duchess of New¬ 
castle. Moreover, the alleged provenance was in 
keeping with what must have been the prevailing 
memory of society itself. For fifteen years, the 
Duchess Lily and Lord William Beresford had made 
Deepdene one of the centers of the Anglo-American 
social world, and Joseph Duveen may not have 
known how to describe the ownership of a Deepdene 
marble any more succinctly. Even now, sixty-five 
years later and without access to the Duveen papers, 
it is hard to establish who the seller may have been. 
However, unless the late Duchess Lilian had some¬ 
how actually managed to remove from Deepdene the 
second Venus and its pedestal before her death in 
1909, it seems most likely to have been offered for 
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sale by the increasingly impecunious Lord Francis, 
whose final sale of the Hope heirlooms took place at 
Deepdene in 1917. It is unlikely that we will learn 
much more from the surviving papers of Senator 
Clark, whose purchases from Duveen Brothers 
began as early as 1899, and continued at least 
through 1913. Clark had just finished his new town 
house in the spring of this same year of 1912, and 
over the next few months “made a great many addi¬ 
tions” to its contents—among which his copy of the 
Hope Venus was given a place of honor in the “Marble 
Hall” leading to the dining room. 49 Along with most 
of his collection, the statue passed after his death in 
1925 to the Corcoran Gallery of Art — where, as a 
well-attested contemporary copy of an autograph 
marble, it splendidly represents the grand manner of 
Antonio Canova’s late style. And it has the added 
distinction of retaining its original association with 
what may well be the only surviving large pedestal 
(of 1822/23) securely attributable to Thomas Hope 
of Deepdene. 

The Hope Venus , which ravished its discerning 
artist-owner to ecstatic praise, is (as he correctly 
noted) a final perfection of Canova’s art. Its inspired 
forms embody many of the most central Thoughts 
about Art in which the Abbot Missirini recorded 
Canova’s conceptual principles. Its studied and re¬ 
fined simplicity purges it, according to Canova’s 


theory, of “merely ornamental” distractions. It 
avoids “an obvious display” of anatomical detail, in 
keeping with the sculptor’s view that more delicate 
modulations of flesh and skin would present the 
smooth uniformity of nature’s own corporeal sur¬ 
faces. This technique, he was convinced, achieved 
two objectives: first, it left underlying details to the 
pleasurable exercise of the viewer’s imagination; and 
second, this mental activity served to remind spec¬ 
tators of the achievement of conceptual artifice, by 
which the sculptor transformed the accidents of liv¬ 
ing flesh into an abstract and ideal creation of art. 
Canova himself seems to have considered the Venus to 
have been worthy of inclusion among his greatest 
works, one of those few that “possess a beauty which 
is derived from inspiration, which captivates the 
senses and subdues the heart. They are all life and 
feeling; we cannot gaze on them without emotions of 
joy, sorrow, or tenderness — this is real beauty.” The 
idealized head of the Hope Venus (Fig. 93) epitomizes 
his conviction that “this lovely face ought to have 
every other part [made] beautiful to correspond with 
it; the attitude must also be beautiful, she must also 
be [draped] and adorned suitably with her beauty; in 
this manner this first idea guides and inspires me 
throughout the work, and this is science, which is, I 
think, founded on the human heart.” 50 

Douglas Lewis 
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Brayley,... assisted by John Britton ... volume V. 
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Hope’s son in 1836-40 (see note 41 below). 
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36. Mrs. Stuart Menzies, Lord William Beresford, VC., 
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37. Watkin, Thomas Hope, pp. 36 (n. 35) and 100 (n. 20). 

38. Honour, “Canova’s.. .Venus,” p. 667, n. 65: sale no. 
90, lot 268, bought by Col. (later Lord) Brotherton; 
willed by him to his niece Mrs. D. U. McGrigor 
Phillips, and presented by her to the Leeds City Art 
Gallery. There can be no real doubt that the Leeds 
version of the Hope Venus (69% inches [177 cm.] high) 
is indeed Canova’s original, as proposed by Honour 
in 1972 — notwithstanding the new evidence ad¬ 
duced in the present article for identifying the “Marl- 
borough”-Clark-Corcoran copy (70 inches [c. 178 
cm.] high)—called by Honour simply “a copy of good 
quality,” (p.667, n. 66) as a Hope commission from 
the same year as his receipt of the Canova original, 
and with the same provenance from Deepdene as was 
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umented to Canova. The Leeds Venus, while un¬ 
signed, is very close to the sculptor’s original model 
preserved in Possagno (see note 19 above); whereas 
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Canova’s model and his autograph marble. The 
upper edge of the fall of drapery, as it nears the 
ground between the figure’s ankles, is changed from 
the sharply underturned fold in Canova’s design 
(which results in an angled, broken silhouette in the 
view between the feet, and two deep V-shaped folds 
running horizontally downward from the exposed left 
instep) to an almost uninflected diagonal, regulariz¬ 
ing the silhouette into one sloping line, and so ar¬ 
ranged that the principal mass of drapery now runs 
upward from a heavy fold completely filling the former 
space under the left instep. Moreover, the Corcoran 
copy bears a precisely accurate inscription, 
“a. canova. 1.” — “Antonio Canova invented ” this 
composition, rather than “a. canova. f.” — “Antonio 
Canova made” this particular example. 

39. Letter of September 5, 1816, to the Countess of Al¬ 
bany, quoted in Watkin, Thomas Hope, p. 21, n. 75. 
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40. That is, The Most Rev. Hon. William Beresford 
( 1 743-i8i9), Archbishop of Tuam (1794), younger 
brother of the first Marquess of Waterford, created 
Baron Decies in 1812: Burke’s peerage and baronetage, 
105th ed., London, 1976, s.v. “Waterford,” p. 2762, 
and “Decies,” pp. 746-47. Louisa’s second marriage 
on November 29, 1832, was to her first cousin 
Field-Marshall Viscount Beresford (General Sir 
William Carr Beresford, 1768-1854), whose heir was 
Louisa’s third son by Thomas Hope, the celebrated 
architectural patron of the High Victorian Gothic, 
A. J. Beresford-Hope (1820-1887). 

41. Watkin, Thomas Hope, p. 182, quoting a letter of Oc¬ 
tober 1840 from Disraeli to his sister, mentioning “a 
hall of tesselated pavement of mosaics, which is to 
hold his choicest marbles.” Henry Thomas Hope 
(1807-1862) is universally said to have been born in 
1808, but Bright, History of Dorking, pp. 92-93, cites a 
memorial window given by his widow to a church 
erected on land that he had donated, which included 
the inscription “... Born April 11 th, 1807.” He mar¬ 
ried Anne Adele Bichat, daughter ofjoseph Bichat, in 
1841 (Sir Bernard Burke, The landed gentry, 15th ed., 
1 937 , s - v - “Hope of Amsterdam,” p. 1150). 

42. Henrietta Adela Hope (c. 1842-1913), married first, 
February 11, 1861, Henry Pelham Alexander Pel- 
ham-Clinton (1834-1879), sixth Duke of Newcas¬ 
tle-under-Lyme {Burke’speerage,s.v. “Newcastle”); and 
second, April 7, 1880, Thomas Theobald Hohler 
(1839-1892: Landed gentry, s.v. “Hohler”). 

43. Henry Francis Hope Pelham-Clinton-Hope (1866- 
1941) assumed the surname “Hope” by royal license 
on April 7, 1887, upon reaching his twenty-first year; 
he became eighth Duke of Newcastle in 1928 upon 
the death of his elder brother. He married first the 
American actress Mary Augusta Yohe (1869-1938) 
on November 27, 1894, and was divorced in March 
1902; he married second on February 27, 1904, Olive 
Muriel Thompson of Melbourne, who died August 
30, 1912 {Burke’speerage, s.v. “Newcastle”). 

44. Lilian Warren Price (c. 1860/65-1909), daughter of 
Commodore Cicero Price, U.S.N., married first 
(1880s?) Louis Hammersley of New York City; and 
after his death married second, June 29, 1888, the 


eighth Duke of Marlborough (d. November 9, 1892). 
Because of the latter date it seems likely that her 
rental of Deepdene must have begun in 1893; by the 
spring of 1894 she was fully installed there (Menzies, 
Lord William Beresford, p. 283; p. 286 gives the term of 
her lease as twenty-one years). 

45. Watkin, Thomas Hope, p. 191; and “Country homes— 
gardens old and new: Deepdene, Dorking, the seat of 
Lord William Beresford,” Country Life, 5 (May 20, 
1899), 624-29, esp. p. 628. 

46. The Duchess’ sister-in-law Lady Sarah Wilson ar¬ 
ranged for her to invite to Deepdene, in June 1894, 
Colonel Lord William Leslie De la Poer Beresford 
(1847-1900), younger son of the fourth Marquess of 
Waterford (see note 40 above); they were married on 
April 30, 1895 (Menzies, Lord William Beresford, pp. 
283-84). 

47. By far the best account of Lord Francis’ bankruptcies 
(1895 an d 1902) and continuing financial difficulties 
has been compiled by Patch, Story of the Hope Diamond, 
pp. 23-26. 

48. Dana H. Carroll, “Catalogue of objects of fine arts 
and other properties at the home of William Andrews 
Clark/962 Fifth Avenue” (typescript in the files of the 
Corcoran Gallery), Part 1, p. 40: “First floor/Marble 
hall leading to dining room/White marble statue of 
Aphrodite by Antonio Canova.. .Height [with pedes¬ 
tal] 9 feet 4 inches.” 

49. Letters from Senator Clark in the files of the Corcoran 
Gallery: “... my house is now practically finished and 
I have the pictures and other objects of art arranged 
so that they may be seen to good advantage” (to 
Frederick B. McGuire, March 6, 1912); “I have ev¬ 
erything now fairly well installed both in the way of 
furnishings and the arrangements of the pictures, 
tapestries, etc.” {idem, May 1, 1912);“... take a look 
through the galleries, as I have made a great many 
additions since your last visit there” (to C. Powell 
Minnigerode, April 1, 1914). See Fig. 6. 

50. The works of Antonio Canova in sculpture and modelling, 
engraved in outline by Henry Moses; with descriptions by the 
Countess Albrizzi, and a biographical memoir by Count Cicog- 
nara, London, 1849, HI, 17-57; see esp. pp. 20-21, 
25 - 27 , 42 - 43 , an 6 53 - 
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fig. g6. Hilaire Germain Edgar Degas, Two Women. Pastel, 11V2 x 17V2 inches (26.73). 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH ART 
IN THE CLARK COLLECTION 


The sizeable collection of nineteenth-century French 
art bequeathed to the Corcoran by Senator Clark 
clearly shows this was one of his favorite schools and 
periods. The first impression is that it contains a 
bewildering variety of styles and subjects; however, 
three general types of imagery seemed to have cap¬ 
tured his taste. The first, and by far the largest group, 
included Barbizon landscapes, a predilection he 
shared with many other American collectors around 
1900. His attraction to realistic landscapes extended 
to many younger followers of the first generation of 
Barbizon painters, but he did not purchase any land¬ 
scapes by the Impressionists. The second group of 
paintings consisted of a small number of figure and 
genre pictures, linking Degas, Daumier, and Raffaelli. 
The last category of pictures centered around the 
Monticellis, whose imaginary, brightly-colored and 
thickly-painted fantasy images are related to the fete 
galante tradition of the Rococo period. 

Since Senator Clark specified in his will that all of 
the paintings by Corot, Cazin, and Monticelli had to 
enter the Corcoran collection, it is certain that those 
artists were among his favorites. It is also clear that he 
made purchases that were personally pleasing to him 
instead of selecting works to form a complete survey of 
modern French art. He was a passionate eclectic, who 
was undoubtedly aware of what other major New 
York collectors, like the Havemeyers, Catherine Loril- 
lard Wolfe, and Benjamin Altman, were buying. But 
he did not try to emulate them. We sense that he made 
his own choices. He knew what he wanted, and 
selected pictures that would reflect his personality 
and values. 

Although information about where and when he 
made his purchases is incomplete, existing evidence 
suggests that he acquired works from a variety of 
sources—dealers, collectors, auction houses, and art¬ 
ists themselves. His penchant for landscapes led him 
to some of the major New York and European dealers 
specializing in that field of art. By the 1880s, Knoe- 


dler and Cottier had large stocks of Barbizon paint¬ 
ings, as did Durand-Ruel, Boussod & Valadon, 
Georges Petit in Paris and Van Wisselingh in Amster¬ 
dam. And the Corcoran’s records show that Clark had 
dealings with at least Knoedler and Durand-Ruel. 
The American Art Association Gallery in New York 
held regular auctions, exhibitions, and sales of Barbi¬ 
zon landscapes at the turn of the century. 1 Once 
again, it is known that the Senator purchased some 
works from this source. 

By the 1880s, the Barbizon artists and their succes¬ 
sors were widely considered to be the greatest and 
most avant-garde school of French painters. The first 
generation of realist landscapists — Millet, Corot, 
Diaz, Daubigny, Rousseau, Dupre, Decamps, Jacque, 
and Troyon — was well represented in the Clark 
collection, as were their followers Cazin, Breton, 
L’Hermitte, and Bastien-Lepage. 2 

Within Clark’s collection of nineteenth-century 
French landscapes, there were two types: “pure” 
landscapes reminiscent of Dutch seventeenth-century 
models (which he also collected avidly); and land¬ 
scapes with peasants and children, usually depicted at 
work or resting in the fields. Both types were charac¬ 
terized by a definite idyllic mood, a feeling of pic¬ 
turesque tranquility in harmonious settings. It is sig¬ 
nificant that Courbet is missing from Clark’s collec¬ 
tion, probably because he sought in many of his 
works, and certainly in his writings, to add a social 
message to his art, to express his concern for the social 
injustice faced by the rural working population. The 
Clark paintings show instead workers apparently 
content with their situation in life. In these works, 
there is a parallel with Van Gogh’s Potato Eaters and 
Man with the Harrow , which focus on the spirituality of 
the poorest peasants and make no comment on their 
social condition. 

Implied in the Clark landscapes are suggestions of 
high morality and deeply felt spirituality among the 
working classes. The landscapes show a pastoral ex- 
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fig. 97. Jean-Baptiste Camille Corot, The Lake o/Temi. Canvas, 24 x 33 inches (26.51). 


istence with no trace of natural disasters, and no hint 
of anguish on the faces of the peasants. We recall that 
reproductions of Millet’s Angelus were often hung in 
American schools in the late nineteenth-century to 
serve as moral examples. Commonly held associ¬ 
ations about Barbizon landscapes were discussed 
by late-nineteenth-century art critics in the United 
States as well as in Europe. John LaFarge’s Consid¬ 
erations on Painting (1895) included a chapter on “Sin¬ 
cerity” in which he discoursed on the veiled religious 
sentiments found in naturalistic landscapes. 

We can discern occasionally in some work of art, if we happen to 
have a clue, how much its peculiar turn, its importance, may depend 


upon causes that are not apparently included in the statement of its 
form . Nature, as we said, is everything that is outside of us, and our 
views and feelings about her problems can be expressed even in the 
tracing of an outline: the subject, as it is called in catalogues of 
pictures, is merely the place we express ourselves ... remember how, in 
the designs of Michael Angelo,youfeel that you are in the presence of a 
most serious mind, occupied with the end of life. He himself has lifted 
the veilfor us, in what he has recorded of this constant preoccupation. 
Dr. Bode, the Director of the Berlin Museums, was telling me, this 
autumn, of his constant sense of Millet’s religious turn of mind in the 
noble drawing of plants and flowers, which hang with other more 
clearly stated expressions of moral attitude, in Mr. Quincy Shaw’s 
wonderful collection. 

Sometimes the presence of strong feeling or high thought behind the 
work of art is expressed in a sort of contradiction. It is sometimes the 
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hidden cause of a subtle disturbing charm that appeals clearly only to 
the few, until its existence has been long recognized. As its absolute 
proof can rarely be given, except from some fixed knowledge, it must 
often be only a matter of divination or surmise. Not so long ago, I was 
speaking to an artist whose beautiful work is touched by a certain 
elegance which approaches sadness .... I noticed an expression in his 
face which made me ask him, “What else are you thinking of?” 

“Of thefact, ” he said, “that all this that I am doing and others are 
doing is but the labour of little insects, —little living points upon this 
small speck of dirt, rolling in illimitable space, which we call the 
earth, and which is destined to perish unperceived in the multitude of 
worlds. ” 3 


fig. 98. Honore Daumier, At the Print Stall. Panel, i2 3 /4 x 9 
inches (26.69). 



Another popular writer Arthur Hoeber praised 
landscape artists as unsung heroes of their age. The 
first sentences of The Barbizon Painters , published in 
1915, set the tone for his essay: 

Strangely enough, the great development of the landscape art of the 
nineteenth century is associated with the name of a little obscure 
French village, on the borders of the Forest of Fontainebleau, Barbi¬ 
zon, a hamlet that, but for the story of the group of earnest, gifted 
artists with their trials, struggles, tragedies, modest joys, would have 
remained forever unknown, save to the casual passer-by. A thousand 
such quiet little villages exist throughout the domains of the Gallic 
Republic, but none possesses such great attractionfor the painter of the 
woodland, the plains, the quiet glades and pastures; for here nature 
seems to have spent herself in supplying materialfor pictorial represen¬ 
tation. Here, back in the thirties of the nineteenth century, drifted, 
quite accidentally, a number of men destined to make art history. They 
were men with rare determination and application, single of purpose, 
deadly serious in their attitude toward their profession, who achieved 
great results and changed the standards of landscape art; and though 
they lived to taste a measure of success toward the end, they never knew 
to thefull the great places they had made for themselves in the history 
of art. Never in their wildest moments did they dream of the great 
acclaim that was to greet their canvases as the years rolled by . 4 

In Hoeber’s book, two ideas stood out: one was that 
the Barbizon paintings were subtly didactic in their 
morality; the other, that they were produced by good 
and pious artists, self-made men who were industri¬ 
ous and successful. 5 

These ideas echoed the sentiments of John Ruskin, 
who believed that the greatest artists had not only 
sought to represent nature with fidelity, but above all 
to speak of religious ideas and human conduct. That 
Senator Clark shared these beliefs in the purpose of 
landscape painting seems assured by such pictures 
as Cazin’s Angelus and Weary Wayfarers , Bastien-Le- 
page’s Pauvre Fauvette, L’Hermitte’s Washerwomen , and 
Mauve’s Returning from Pasture: Evening. The many 
representations of peasants in front of cottages by 
Corot, of field workers by Millet, and of shepherds by 
Troyon collected by Clark further substantiate this 
premise. 

Recent essays on Barbizon art have challenged 
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these moralistic assumptions and provided other in¬ 
terpretations. Robert Herbert has written on the long¬ 
ing of these artists for an unspoiled past. He also 
suggested artists were concerned about deforestation 
by speculators near Barbizon, and were sorry to see 
traditional farming methods being modified by the 
introduction of steam tractors and mechanical har¬ 
vesters. Many Barbizon painters attempted to record 
accurately the disappearing traditions, and to illus¬ 
trate why peasants were being forced off their land 
and moving to cities where many faced grim unem¬ 
ployment and poverty. Many landscape artists, who 
had left the cities, sought an idyllic refuge in the 
Barbizon area, even though they were aware that that 
region would be soon transformed by industrializa¬ 
tion. 6 

For the turn-of-the-century American art collector, 
these recent interpretations would not have been ac¬ 
cepted. They wanted to collect the tranquil land- 
fig. 99. Adolphe Joseph Thomas Monticelli, Return from the Hunt. 


scapes as objects of meditation, a vicarious means of 
escaping the social and political issues they faced in 
their daily lives. Their collections permitted them to 
have contact in their city dwellings with pastoral rural 
settings, filled with picturesque windmills and 
hardworking morally-sound peasants. Such peasants 
contrasted with the strikers and anarchists in the 
American labor movement. In the 1890s, the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor, led by Samuel Gompers, was 
expanding its influence. There were many strikes dur¬ 
ing the great depression of that decade. 7 

Charles Sprague Smith’s Barbizon Days (1902) paid 
some attention to such political and social questions, 
particularly when he discussed Millet’s paintings of 
peasants. He had done research for his book by visit¬ 
ing the forest sites near Barbizon. He spent many days 
trying to recapture what the artists had felt as they 
painted. In his chapter on Millet, he denied the ar¬ 
tist’s reputation as a radical, and took pains to assure 
Panel, 20V2 x 40V2 inches (26.139). 
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fig. 100. Jean Charles Cazin, Rest before Nightfall (Angelus). 
Canvas, 48V2 x 4i 3 A inches (26.19). 

his readers that the Barbizon peasants were happy 
and financially well-off: 

[Millet’s] work has been styled u The Poem of Earth. ”Life was to 
Millet profoundly serious,permeated with the divine. Every act of life 
should be related to the eternal order of things; every work, well done, 
is so related. The church had taught him to leave the afar to God. The 
riddle of the near, he read as discipline. Through work shalt thou earn 
thy bread, and, more, become apart of the regenerativeforce that shall 
redeem the earth. He had found his place. His part, as God’s servant, 
was to take page after pagefrom the book of the fields about him and 
read it to his fellow-man. 

The peasant’s work is both the first and the most fundamental of 
human labors. Millet was close to the soil by birth and instinct. He 
felt rightly that, with the primer of peasant life, from which all 
complexities of higher social organization are absent, he could best 
contribute his part to the interpretation of life.... Submissive himself 
to earth’s unequal allotment of good and evil, of the rewards of labor, 



fig. 101. Jean Francois Millet, Calling Home the Cows. Pastel, 
22 x 16V4 inches (26.114). 


he pressed home with such crude verity the fact of this inequality that 
men began to think more seriously thereof, and the readjustment of 
society, the realization of human brotherhood, is being advanced today, 
by his work.... The Barbizon peasants were not unfortunate above 
other French peasants; nay, morefavored, for they were comparatively 
well-to-do, with field and forest as storehouses of food and heat. 
Millet recognized this. He was not portraying the Barbizon peasant, 
nor even the peasant, as peasant, but as symbol of humanity . 8 

In his discussion of Millet’s social concerns, he 
wrote: 

Many looked upon Millet’s peasants as hiding a political protest, 
breathing the spirit of social revolution.... But nothing was farther 
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fig. 102. Jean Frangois Raffaelli, The Boulevard. Canvas, 26V2 
x 32 inches (26.156). 



fig. 103. Ignace Henri Jean Theodore Fantin-Latour, Arcadia 
— Women Bathing. Canvas, 17V2 x 26 inches (26.86). 


from Millet's idea. His spirit knew not such a thing as protest against 
the ordering of God and Nature _ He said repeatedly: “My pro¬ 

gramme is work, for every man is vowed to bodily fatigue What 

every one ought to do is to seek progress in his own profession, exert 
himself always to do better, to become strong and noble in his 
occupation and to surpass his neighbor by talent and conscientiousness 
in work. That is for me the only path ." 9 

The descriptions of the artists’ lives emphasized 


their moral concerns and their religious beliefs. Corot 
was often cited as a noble painter by Smith: 

There is poetry everywhere, but it cannot speak the language of man 
until it has found an interpreter. And those beings, not of human, nor 
yet of heroic, divine kinship that Corot perceived and painted, are just 
and true impersonations of sentiments that exist in Nature, and 
without them his landscapes would lack their final perfection. ... 
William Hunt says: “Corot was strong, staunch, decided, cheerful 
about his own things. When I saw him last he was seventy-seven. He 
said ‘if the Lord lets me live two years longer, I think I can paint 
something beautiful ’.” 10 

Beyond these moralistic theories, there was the added 
benefit that the landscapes were excellent invest¬ 
ments, and this could only add to their attractiveness. 
Hoeber reported on the enthusiasm shown for them 
by collectors: 

The story of these “Men of Thirty,” as the “Barbizon Painters” 
are sometimes called, is like some curious romance, almost unbeliev¬ 
able in the subsequent development; for their canvases, once ignored by 
all save a few, today have the value of rare and precious jewels, bring 
prices beyond all bounds, are fairly fought for when they come up in 
the auction rooms or the shops of the dealers. They command in many 
instances fortunes, single pictures often bringing more than enough to 
have supported the artist in the greatest luxury during a long life, the 
high-water mark having been reached when The Angelus, by Jean- 

fig. 104. Ferdinand Victor Eugene Delacroix, Tiger and 
Serpent. Canvas, 13 x i 6V4 inches (26.76). 
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fig. 105. Louis Maurice Boutet de Monvel, The Trial ofJoan of Arc. Oil and Gold Leaf on Canvas, 2g 3 /4 x 67V2 inches (26.146). 


Francois Millet , realized at public auction in Paris , in 1889, over 
half a million Francs ! 11 

And, as a further reason for enterprising collectors to 
purchase the pictures, we can cite the character of the 
painters. The industrious collector could easily 
identify his own striving for success with the assiduity 
of the artists who fought to succeed in their efforts. 
Hoeber noted that they “never faltered in their fidelity 
to the highest principles, never wavered in their 
splendid ideals, but kept manfully on, despite opposi¬ 
tion, discouragement. ... They had indeed the faith 
that moves mountains, the wonderful industry that 
makes for results, the confidence born of supreme 
belief in self; and their lives constitute an object lesson 
for the painters of all times.” 12 

Courbet or the Impressionists never received such 
praise from turn-of-the-century writers. W.C. Brow¬ 
nell’s influential study of modern painters, French Art , 
first published in 1892 and reissued in a deluxe illus¬ 
trated edition in 1901, acclaimed Cazin and Bas- 


tien-Lepage as the heirs of the Barbizon artists. It was 
their appreciation of spiritual values, he felt, that 
separated them from the Impressionists. In compar¬ 
ing Bastien-Lepage and Courbet, Brownell spoke 
about their different conceptions. “In Courbet,” he 
wrote, “the sentiment of reality dominates the realism 
of technic; in Bastien-Lepage the technic is realisti¬ 
cally carried infinitely farther, but the sentiment quite 

transcends realism- [Bastien-Lepage] is indeed 

quite as distinctly a psychologist as he is a painter.... 
The fact remains that Bastien-Lepage stands at the 
head of the modern movement in many ways 
Incontestably he has the true tradition and stands in 
the line of great painters. And he owes his permanent 
place among them not less to his perception that 
painting has a moral and significant, as well as a 
representative and decorative sanction.” 13 Cazin, too, 
was viewed as more interesting and eminent than any 
of his peers: “He sees in his own way the nature that 
we all see, and paints it not literally but personally. 
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But his landscapes invariably attest, above all, an 
attentive study of the phenomena of light and air, and 
their truthfulness is the more marked for the personal¬ 
ity they illustrate.” 14 

The author felt strongly that Cazin and Bastien- 
Lepage were far more interesting than Monet. His 
attitudes were probably shared by Senator Clark, 
who purchased twenty-two Cazins but excluded the 
Impressionists from his collection, despite the fact 
that their works were reasonably priced compared to 
the pictures he did purchase. These are Brownell’s 
views of Monet: 

In the same number of classic or romantic, or merely realistic 
pictures, is there anything quite equalling the monotony that strikes one 
in a display of canvases by Claude Monet and his fellows and 
followers ?... / think the reason is to be found in [Impressionism’s] 
lack of anything properly to be called a philosophy. This is surely a 
fatal flaw in any system.... A theory of technic is not a philosophy, 
however systematic it may be. It is a mechanical, not an intellectual, 
point-of-view. It is not a way of looking at things, but of rendering 
them. It expresses no ideas and sees no relations; its claims on one’s 
interest are exhausted when once its right to its method are admitted. 

... The Impressionist not only does not show you what he thinks, he 
does not even show you how he feels, except by betraying a fondness 
for violets and diffused light, and by exhibiting the temper of the ra¬ 
dical and the rioter . 15 

Brownell quickly went on to separate Degas from the 
Impressionists: 

Degas is hardly an Impressionist at all. He is one of the most 
personal painters, if not the most personal painter, of the day. He is as 
original as Puvis de Chavannes. What allies him with the Impression¬ 
ists is his fondness for fleeting aspects, his caring for nothing beyond 
aspect -for the look of things and their transitory look. He is an 
enthusiastic admirer of Ingres-who, one would say, is the antithesis of 
Impressionism. He never paints from nature. His studies are made 
with the utmost care, but they are arranged, composed, combined by his 
own sense of what is pictorial-by, at any rate, his own idea of the 
effects he wishes to create. He cares absolutely nothing for what 
ordinarily we understand by the real, the actual, so far as its reality is 
concerned; he sees nothing else, to be sure, and is probably very 
skeptical about anything but colors and shapes and their decorative 
arrangement; but he sees what he likes in reality andfollows this out 
with an inerrancy so scrupulous, and even affectionate, as to convey the 
idea that in his result he himself counts for almost nothing. This at 



fig. 106. Rene Frangois Auguste Rodin, Eve. Marble, Height: 
30 inches (26.704). 
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least may be said of him, that he shows what, given genius, can be got 
out of the Impressionist method artistically and practically employed 
to the end of illustrating a personal point of view. 16 

In light of these favorable comments about Degas, 
we can readily understand why there are several of his 
works in the Clark collection: Degas was viewed as 
more sincere and personal than Monet. The only 
other Impressionist-related painter in the collection 
was Jean-Frangois Raffaelli, who exhibited in the last 
Impressionist Exhibitions in the 1880s. He had con¬ 
siderable vogue in the United States. In 1895 an d 
1899, he served on the juries of the Carnegie Interna¬ 
tional Exhibitions in Pittsburgh, and he seemed to 
have made many friends by personally visiting collec¬ 
tors in New York. 17 

* * * 

Senator Clark had a special fondness for Monti- 
celli, an artist who can be placed, along with Fantin- 
Latour and his Arcadia, Women Bathing , in the third 
category of the collection—the late-Romantic period. 
Around 1900, Monticelli was considered one of the 
most original colorists of French art. His fete galante 
pictures were very popular in England and Scotland. 
Van Gogh had a collection of his paintings and wrote 
admiringly of their loose brushwork and vivid colors, 
which could be seen as a development of the sketches 
of Delacroix and Diaz, artists whom Senator Clark 
also collected. 

After Monticelli’s death in 1886, his paintings rose 
rapidly in price. Ini 889 and 1901, he was given large 
exhibitions in Glasgow. In 1900, The New York Times 
commented on a show of his works in London: “An 
exhibition of some fifty-four works by the weird col¬ 
orist Monticelli, now open in the Boussod-Valadon 
Gallery in London, is attracting much attention in 
that city. The pictures range from his early work, of 
which there are several examples to the almost unin¬ 
telligible masses of glowing color, reflecting the excess 
and desperation of his checkered life, that marked the 
declining years of the unhappy painter. Monticelli, 


while he was influenced by Delacroix, Diaz, Rous¬ 
seau, and Constable, and even Watteau, was a com¬ 
posite of all these with a genius all his own.” 18 Reports 
on his exhibitions were also accompanied by an¬ 
nouncements of collectors paying high prices for his 
pictures. In 1902, John Pratt bought six pictures for 
175,000 francs, and, in 1904, Senator Clark bought 
three for 80,000 francs; these were among the highest 
prices per picture ever paid for a work by Monticelli. 19 

One important early Monticelli exhibition was 
held at the Dowdeswell Gallery in London in 1888. 
Vincent Van Gogh’s friend Alexander Reid, Oscar 
Wilde, Van Wisselingh and the Parisian art critic 
Philippe Burty, loaned works from their collections. 
In the introduction to the catalogue, an attempt 
was made to explain Monticelli’s intentions as a col¬ 
orist so that collectors could understand his works, 
which were obviously quite different from realistic 
paintings: 

It is probable that many persons who now cast a hasty glance at a 
picture by Monticelli for the first time will form an unfavorable 
opinion thereof, so daring, novel, and unfamiliar does it appear. Small 
pictures which, in some instances, are incoherent unless regarded 
attentively at a distance of five paces, whereon, too, is prodigious 
empatement, which occasionally takes the form of masses of pigment 
measuring a quarter-inch in thickness; pictures, we say, with external 
features such as these generally prove distasteful, nay, almost irritat¬ 
ing, to the amateur who is uneasy before an unaccustomed significance. 
“Here,” he may, in a few instances, urge, “is a fault in drawing- 
there an evidence of restricted invention in subject-there an inadequacy 
in indication.” But how often must it be repeated—repeated without 
apology, dogmatically—that a picture isfine by reason of the presence of 
qualities, not by freedom from faults. Paradoxical as it may sound, a 
picture may be without one fault and yet be worth nothing — the 
production of a well-intentioned pedant; conversely, a picture may 
possess several faults, and yet be fine, because it is illumined by 
magical beauties. There are persons who always demand from a work 
of art that which it does not contain, and, therefore, cannot impart; the 
positive virtues which it does enshrine cause them no emotion. The 
temperament of nearly every true artist, whether he be poet, musician, 
or painter, is more or less one-sided; his view of the world is coloured 
by the bias of his own subjectivity, and this it is which makes him not 
always the most reliable andjudicial critic of the work of another and 
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differently constituted artist. Thus it is with Monticelli. At his best, 
i.e., during the middle period of his career, Monticelli was emphati¬ 
cally an original and consummate colourist. Herein lies his primary 
and sovereign claim to our gratitude. He who would pluck out the 
whole heart of Monticellis mystery must have an eye and a brain that 
can recognize — whether immediately or subsequently is merely a 
question of a swift or a tardy idiosyncrasy-that rare quality of colour 
-opulent, accentuated, voluptuous colour-which Monticelli possessed 
in so astonishing a degree. At the same time his eye and brain must be 
capable of effecting an imaginative synthesis of all the suggestive 
indications which these panels and canvases contain.... “Ah,” said 
Monticelli once, to a candid friend, “so you find my picture incom¬ 
prehensible, you consider it unfinished; look at it as long as I have 
looked at it and then tell me what you think of it. ” 20 

In this introduction to Monticelli’s pictures, the 
idea of the artist’s imagination, intuition, and subjec¬ 
tivity dominating any representational purpose was a 
challenging concept to collectors used to realistic 
modes. For Senator Clark, Monticelli’s pictures must 
have seemed an adventuresome complement to his 
naturalistic landscapes and realistic figure studies. 
What also may have contributed to his admiration for 
Monticelli was the view that he was above all a “per¬ 
sonal” painter. Unlike the Impressionists, he sought 
style and expression in color that was recognizable as 
his own. Arthur Symons wrote a long article about 
Monticelli in the 1903 Fortnightly Review , in which he 
attempted to explain why so many critics and collec¬ 
tors admired his pictures. For one thing, Symons 
understood that Monticelli was not very interested in 
subject matter; to a great extent, his subjects provided 


excuses for color harmonies. But most important for 
Symons (and this certainly was one reason Senator 
Clark liked his work) was Monticelli’s “personal vi¬ 
sion”: “And Monticelli has at least this great quality, 
among others less great: every touch of his brush 
expresses a personal vision, a way of feeling colour, 
and is a protest against the vague sort of seeing every¬ 
thing in general and feeling nothing at all, which is 
supposed to be seeing things as they really are. Things 
as they really are! that paradox for fools. For every one 
probably, for the artist certainly, things are as one sees 
them.... Monticelli creates with his eyes, putting his 
own symbols frankly in place of nature’s: for that, 
perhaps, is what it means to see nature in a personal 
way.” 21 

* * * 

It is, of course, difficult to reconstruct after so many 
decades the deeply personal choices that went into the 
formation of this major art collection. What we can 
do, however, is analyze how Clark’s choices con¬ 
formed to contemporary taste as expressed by writers 
of the period. Senator Clark was both a conservative 
and a non-conformist. In his predictability and un¬ 
predictability, we sense his personality as an art col¬ 
lector. He continually surprises us, with Boutet de 
Monvel’s Joan of Arc series, with Rodin’s Eve , or with 
Isabey’s Country Tavern. That he could enjoy such a 
variety of art styles is a measure of his adventurous 
mind. Aaron Sheon 
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NOTES 


1. The provenance of some pictures from the Clark Col¬ 
lection was kindly communicated to me by Edward J. 
Nygren of the Corcoran. The provenance of pictures 
sold at the American Art Association on January 11 
and 12, 1926, is mentioned when known in the sale 
catalogue, Art Collection of the Late United States Senator 
William A. Clark , New York. The Introduction of the 
catalogue by Dana H. Carroll mentions the terms of 
the Senator’s will leaving the Corots, Cazins, and 
Monticellis to the Corcoran. 

2. In addition to the works bequeathed to the Corcoran, 
paintings by these and other French artists were sold in 
the Clark sale. 

3. John La Farge, Considerations on Painting , New York, 
1895. PP- 244 - 45 - 

4. Arthur Hoeber, The Barbizon Painters , 1915, reprint 
edition, Freeport, New York, 1969, pp. xiii-xiv. 

5. Hoeber also noted the high prices being paid at the 
time for the Barbizon pictures (pp. xxii-xxiv). 

6. R. L. Herbert, Barbizon Revisited , New York, 1962, 
pp. 61-68. For a biography on Millet, see: R. L. Her¬ 
bert, Jean Francois Millet , Paris, 1976, pp. 307-11. 

7. Samuel Eliot Morison, The Oxford History of the American 
People , New York, 1965, pp. 768-73. For a recent study 
of American taste, see: Patricia Hills, Turn of the Century 
America , New York, Whitney Museum of American 
Art, * 977 > PP- 9 _1 3 - 

8. Charles Sprague Smith, Barbizon Days , New York, 


1902, pp. 67-68. 

9. Ibid., pp. 73-74. 

10. Ibid., pp. 109, 116. 

11. Hoeber, Barbizon , p. xv. 

12. Idem. 

13. W.C. Brownell, French Art , New York, 1901, pp. 85- 
86 . 

14. Ibid., pp. 88-89. For information about other col¬ 
lectors of Bastien-Lepage and Cazin, see: Charles Ster¬ 
ling and Margaretta Salinger, French Painting, Metropo¬ 
litan Museum of Art, New York, 1966, II, 207-10, 
143-44. 

15. Brownell, French Art, pp. 108-11. 

16. Ibid., p. 112. 

17. For Raffaelli’s visits to New York, see: Sterling and 
Salinger, French Painting , 11 , 217-18. 

18. “Monticelli,” The New York Times, May 19, 1900. 

19. For the Pratt and Clark purchases, see: Pierre Ripert 
and Andre Alauzun, Monticelli, Paris, 1969, pp. 394- 
432 . 

20. Dowdeswell Gallery, Catalogue of a Collection of Paintings 
by Monticelli, London, 1888, pp. 12-15. 

21. Arthur Symons, “The Painting of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury,” The Fortnightly Review, LXXIX (1903), 520-34. 
See also: Roger Lhombreaud, “Monticelli and One of 
His British Admirers: Arthur Symons,” Scottish Art 
Review, V, No. 1(1954), 2-7. 
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